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ID you ever hear tell about the 
s| Saran Bloggs and Rube Hanny 
| affair that come off over there ?”’ 
asked the mate of the light- 
¥° house steamer as we passed the 
Chicamicomico light - house. 
‘‘No? Well, if some of them 
novel writin’ chaps got hold on 
it, ’twould jest set ’em up. I’d 
like to see that Howells feller, 
that writ about ‘ The Girl on the 
Aroostook’ handle it.”’ 
‘‘Let’s have it, and perhaps 
I’ll give him the points,”’ I suggested. 

Whereupon the mate, between the many 
interruptions of the ship’s duty, spun me 
his yarn. 

In trying to re-tell the mate’s story, I 
shall change all the names of the people 
and many of the names of the places, for I 
have a wholesome fear of the fate of the 
author of Cape Cod Folks, who was sued for 
libel, and I don’t care to get into trouble, or 
to hurt any body’s feelings by telling an 
o’er true tale. 

The mate, who was a down-easter, had 
come south during the war, and had, as it 
turns out, come to stay, as he had found that 
the climate and the work agreed with him. 
He had lost none of his Yankee vernacular, 
but had added to it some of the peculiarities 
of the soft southern dialect, and both had 
suffered something of a sea change, as he 
was more often on the water than on the 
land. He told his story as follows : 

You see it was like this : Rube Hanny had 


come south a live-oakin, and when that job 
had petered out, he shipped with me as 
second mate on this steamer, which then 
run up and down the Carliny sounds to look 
after the buoys and to supply the light- 
houses. And when the guv’ment set up a 
string of life-savin’ stations along the beach 
between Lookout and Hatteras, he left us 
and took to bein’ a surfman. 

What’s asurfman? Why, he’s one of the 
hands as mans a life-boat, pulls an oar, 
patrols the beach, and runs his own risk of 
gettin’ killed by the surf. 

Well, I kinder mistrusted that Rube’s 
hankerin’ arter old Bloggses Saran made 
him try for that job. Rube had often 
stopped with me at old man Bloggses when 
we were arter his beach ponies to haul sup- 
plies from the sound side over to the light- 
houses on the ocean. And Saran—well, 
her black eyes and hair like a hosses tail, 
jest got Rube. Saran was sorter tall, and 
carrying fish-tubs on her head made her 
straight as a narrer ; her bare arms, and legs 
too—for her caliker frock didn’t come much 
below her knee, and they don’t take much 
to shoes and stockin’s in them parts—made 
herlook as much different from the run of 
beach wimen as Rube did from the beach men. 

Well, any way, Rube left us and tuk to 
the life-savin’ service ; and Uncle Sam’s blue 
and brass didn’t make him look any wuss in 
Saran’s eyes neether. 

You see the life-savers have to fa/rol the 
beach every night from station to station. 
Rube belonged to Station No. 3, and one 
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night he had to go along the shore watchin’ 
for wrecks three miles toward No. 2 Station, 
and swap checks with a fa/roler from there, 
and the next night he had to go half-way to 
No. 4 Station and change brasses with a 
chap from that-a-way. 

Wot’s checks and brasses? Why, they 
are things like trunk checks, numbered and 
lettered, and these fa/rolers has to meet and 
swap ’em, so’t when they turn ’em in back 
at their own stations, which are about six 
miles apart, the station cap’n can know for 
sure that the fa/roler has kivered the beach 
half-way to the next station. 

But them things didn’t prove nothin’ 
arter all. Why, Rube on stormy nights 
would do his full share er sand wadin’, but 
on pretty nights, when the sea was down 
and the sky was clear, and the wind was off 
shore, and a ship couldn’t get on to the 
beach if she was to try for it, Rube he’d just 
stop to old man Bloggses, and start little 
Hank out with his lantern to swap brasses 
with the surfman from No. 4, and then Rube 
and Saran would count stars all by their 
selves till the boy got back to claim his 
nickle. 

Stay in the house? No. Why, there 
weren’t but one room in the shanty, and 
that was only partly floored over with drift- 
boards, and in it would be Pap Bloggs, the 
old ’oman, the widowed darter, her twins, 
and all the other Bloggses big and little. No, 
Rube and Saran didn’t take any shanty in 
theirn, you bet, tho’ that shanty was full as 
good asthe common run er the beach houses. 

Well, Rube and his Saran counted stars 
wunst too often, and Saran she kim home 
with her eyes jest a blazin’, and arter givin’ 
every body who spoke to her a piece er lip, 
jest piled up the ladder inter the loft over- 
head and went straight ter bed. 

Rube he was wusser than her. 
back that night to No. 3 a bilin’, and with- 
out waitin’ for eether his lantern or his check, 
and that’s the way the cap’n caught on to 
how Rube had been er foolin’ him ; and what 
with the jawin’ he give Rube, and the row 
Rube had with Saran, the place got too hot 
for him, and Rube jest got up and dusted. 
I’m not sure but he’d been bounced for it 
any way; but he didn’t wait for that, but 
took hisself off in a jiffy. 

Saran, when she found that Rube had 
actually lit out for good an’ all, acted like all 
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possessed, and when she said yes to Clegg 
that kept the big light down to the Inlet, 
every body that belonged to her drew a long 
breath. 

It seems that Clegg had told her that he 
stood a fair chance to be made head keeper 
of the new screw pile light-house that was 
er goin’ up down to Chicamicomico, and as 
it was to be a two-keeper station, he would 
stand a better chance for gettin’ of it if he 
was married, as the head keeper would have 
to board the assistant keeper, for there were- 
n’t no house-keepin’ fixin’s for but one set. 
I mean there was but one cookin’ stove and 
sich. 

Well, Saran was that hot foot for gettin’ 
away that she married old Clegg outerhand, 
and went right down to the Inlet and never 
come home, tho’ ’twas only seven mile by 
boatin’ it. She seemed ter hate ter be where 
she’d been so much with Rube. 

Well, she brought the old man good luck ; 
for, arter a spell, he got ter keep the new 
light, and they moved to Chicamicomico 
two year ago come next spring. 

Mebbe you noticed jest how Chicamico- 
mico light-house stands? No? Well, nine 
iron piles, as big round as your body, are 
screwed down into the mud. Then onto 
them a lot of iron beams are fastened kinder 
slantin’ like, and they are all braced by rods 
and ties set up jest alike with turn-buckles 
till the strain is equal, and the structure is 
so stiff it would tip over if enough force was 
used ; and on top er them a floor is laid; and 
then a nice little house is built some twenty 
feet above high tide, with a gallery all round 
it, and an iron railin’ all round the gallery. 

The cellar where they keep the wood and 
coal and sich is outdoors ; that is, it’s under 
the house on a floor of loose boards laid on 
top erthe piles. To get to the front door of 
the house you have ter come up thro’ the 
cellar by a ladder, and thro’ the floor of the 
gallery. But it’s a mighty nice little house 
when you get to it, with four rooms down 
stairs, four up, and the lantern on top er 
that, all painted and fixed up nice with 
winders that hist and lower, and cupboards 
and closets, and a fine cook stove in one 
room and a parlor heater in another, and 
both on ‘em heatin’ all up stairs. Saran 
had never seen no sich fixin’s before since 
she was born. 

But she didn’t take much of a look at her 
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new house at first ; for, what der yer think? 
Just as she poked her head up thro’ the trap, 
there she seed Rube Hanny, large as life, 
standin’ in the front door. Rube was the 
assistant keeper that Saran, now Mrs. Clegg, 
was ter cook and do for. 

It’s hard to say which of the three was the 
wust womblecropt, old Clegg, Saran, or 
Rube ; but ’twas Rube who first got the use 
of his senses. He right upan’ told’em that 
when he was appointed to Chicamicomico 
light he didn’t know who was to be the 
principal keeper, and now he’d just ask to 
be transferred to some other light ; andtill 
he was changed he'd keep hisself to hisself, 
and he did in spite of all old Clegg or Saran 
could say. An’ he did for hisself up cham- 
ber cookin’ on an ole stove the roofers and 
tinners"had used there in finishing off, before 
the fine cook stove had come. 

I} went ;up to Chicamicomico light-house 
the first time it was inspected. The assist- 
ant inspector went thro’ the motions, and 
he asked every blessed one of the whole one 
hundred and forty-seven questions printed 
on the blank inspection report. 

When he came to the question about the 
keeper bein’ fully satisfied with the con- 
duct of the assistant keeper, Clegg said 


‘‘ves,’’ but in a hesitatin’ kinder way ; and 
Rube was asked if the principal 
keeper treated him right and why they did- 
n’t live at one table, Rube he blurted it all 


when 


out, and asked for his transfer. The lieu- 
tenant said that was for the inspector his- 
self to tend to, and he took Rube off to the 
steam tender with him. / 

Then Rube told the inspector how he an’ 
Saran, now the principal keeper’s wife, had 
been sweetheartin’ an’ had quarreled, and 
how Clegg had married her, and how they 
allhad been brought together in this strange 
way, and Rube said he wanted his transfer 
to some other station, where he shouldn't 
be interferin’ ’tween man and wife. And 
when he had told his story he was sent on 
deck to wait further orders. 

Now the inspector was Commander Sey- 
mour of the navy; all the inspectors are 
navy officers you know, and he was kinder 
laid up by the ackin’ of an old wound, the 
one he got at the battle of Mobile bay, when 
he was in the Hartford frigate long er Far- 
ragut ; but he wouldn’t go off duty when he 
had them spells, but he’d make his assistant, 
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a young duck not long out of the Naval 
Academy, do the leg work and the pen work, 
while he’d do the head work like he always 
did. 

Now, he’d been told that I know’d Rube 
and Saran before. So he told me to take 
the cutter an’ go back to the light-house, 
and give his compliments to Mrs. Clegg— 
them was his very words—and beg her to do 
him the honor to call on him as he was not 
able, on account of his old wound, to call on 
her; and so I brought her on board of the 
steamer. 

The inspector couldn’t have treated her no 
better if she had been a born lady, and I do 
say for it, Saran really acted in most ways 
as if she was one. The inspector sat by the 
table, with his bad leg on a pillow in a chair 
kivered with a bright little crazy quilt his 
wife had made him out of bits of her silk 
gowns ; the table hada pretty red cloth on it, 
and there was a decanter of scuppernong, a 
silver basket of cake, and another silver 
basket of oranges, bananas, grapes, and sich 
for the inspector’s lunch, and the glass, 
silver, china, and linen was sich as the gal 
had never seen afore. No more had she ever 
seen acarpet, a sofa, nor one of them big 
easy chairs with spring seats such as she was 
then a sittin’ in. 

The fixin’s kinder dazed her, but when the 
inspector spoke so nice to her she just come 
up to what was expected of her. The in- 
spector told her what Rube had said, puttin’ 
it all right as to her tho’, and then he said 
it would be hard to fix things so as to trans- 
fer him and get some other assistant to come 
to Chicamicomico right away, and then he 
asked Saran for the sake of the L. H. E., 
if she an’ Rube couldn’t get along till it 
come round right to make a change. 

By the L. H. E. he meant the Light-House 


* Establishment, and it always seemed to me 


as if he lived, moved, and had his bein’, as 
the preacher said, in that blessed L. H. E. 

Well, Saran said she could if Rube could ; 
she wasn’t objectin’. 

Then Rube was sent for, and—well, the 
inspector could just talk the bark off a log 
when he set out, and he made Rube b’leve 
for the sake of the L.H.E. he orter stay 
where he was till a change could be made 
easy like. 

When I set ’em back onter the light- 
house, I saw by the look er Rube’s face 
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that it weren’t no easy job that he’d under- 
took, But old Clegg he allowed, now that 
the inspector had made it up ’tween Rube 
and Saran, that there be fair sailin’, and 
that he’d have a better time on it his own 
self. 

Then the steamer went on up the bay in- 
spectin’ lights. At Flyaway P’int light we 
found the assistant keeper had pretty nigh 
gin out. He was an old soldier, and he had 
an Antietam bullet in his leg. He said as 
how the ninety-seven steps in Flyaway 
tower had got away with him, and he wanted 
to be transferred to a light-house where 
there wouldn’t be so much climbin’. 

Now, here’s one er the beauties of service 
inthe L. H. E. If a keeper is any good he 
can be fixed real comfortable. No three- 
cornered man in the L. H. E. need stay long 
in around hole. In this case the inspector 
told the stiff-legged man it was a pity that 
the assistant keeper at the Chicamicomico 
light, where there weren’t any steps to speak 
of, got only five hundred dollars a year, for 
now they couldn’t swap places. 

Stif-leg swallowed the bait quick, and said 
he’d be glad enough to drop his forty dollars 
a year extra to get rid of the ninety-seven 
steps. So the inspector just fixed it up that 
Rube should be transferred and promoted to 
Flyaway at five hundred and forty dollars a 
year in place of Stiff-leg, who should be re- 
duced and transferred to Chicamicomico at 
five hundred dollars a year at his own re- 
quest, and the nomination papers were made 
out an’ sent up to Washington. 

We got back to opposite Chicamicomico 
as we went down the bay in about ten days 
from the time weleft there, and the inspector 
ordered the steamer across the bay to give 
Rube notice of the transfer to Flyaway. 

When we got in good eye shot we made it 
out that the ensign was a flyin’ from the 
light-house with the Uniondown. Thissig- 
nal made us crowd the old boatee with all 
the steam she could carry, and the inspector 
hisself went off to the light-house in the 
gig taking me along as coxswain. 

Rube met us at the water’s edge, and he 
caught our line and hauled the boat in under 
the light-house out of the short chop sea that 
was a runnin’. The inspector asked what 
was up, and Rube said that four days ago 
Clegg had disappeared, that the light-house 
boat he had gone offin for the mail had been 
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found stove in an’ all bloody, that blood had 
been found on the gallery steps, that the 
same night Saran had come down with a 
congestive chill, and that she was then out 
of her head and a ravin’ with fever, and he 
was just about played out hisself. 

The inspector, who couldn’t climb the 
steps, was histed up to the gallery in a 
whip rigged to one of the boat davits. 
When I got up a little while arter, bein’ 
sent for, the inspector was acountin’ the 
pulse of the poor gal, and she was wild as a 
hawk, and agoin’ on dreadful about Clegg 
stabbin’ her with his eyes thro’ the winder. 
The inspector asked Rube a lot of questions, 
but didn’t larn much, for the poor chap 
seemed dazed. And well he might, for he 
had run the light and fog-signal, took care 
of the sick woman, done all the cookin’ that 
was done, answered the fool questions of the 
peopie who had picked up and brought in 
the stove boat, and all that without help. 
So it had been about sixty hours since he 
had his clothes off, or had mor’n a wink er 
sleep at a time. 

At last the inspector said it was clare that 
there was somethin’ queer, if not wrong, 
about all this, and that the matter must be 
looked into ; but everythin’ must be done 
carefully so as to do no wrong to any body, 
and so that the L. H. E. shouldn’t be scan- 
dalized. Then he ordered me to take one of 
the darkies from the steamer, and stay there 
an’ run the light, and he ordered Rube to 
the steamer to actas mate in my place. But 
he told Rube on the quiet to consider his- 
self under arrest till this thing was cleared 
up; but nothin’ was to be said about it so 
that the blessed L. H. E. shouldn’t get talked 
about. 

Then the inspector had me get into a bow- 
line at the end of the whip, and Rube put 
the poor gal into my arms like a baby, as 
she was still out of her head, and they low- 
ered us into the boat, and rowed us off to the 
steamer, and then histed us in, and we put 
Saran to bed in the spare state room, and I 
left the stewardess moppin’ er face with 
bay rum. Shehada run of the break-bone 
fever, an’ I heard tell arterwards as how they 
took her to Norfolk, and put her in the hors- 
pitle, where she was took care on by the 
sisters. 

Well, I went back to the light-house, and 
me and Black Joe batched it there for quite 
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a spell. ’Twarn’t very lively I must say. 
The country was low and flat, so that at 
high water ’twas five mile to any where by 
boat, and at low water you couldn’t get any 
where forthe mud. There was a woman 
writ a book about bein’ twelve mile from a 
lemon. We were five mile from a nail, and 
at low water we might as well have been a 
million, for we couldn't get to Cobtown no 
how, for the mud was too thick to row in 
and not thick enough to walk on. 

And how that mud did smell! Bilge- 
water smells wuss to a sailor nor any thing 
else, but I used to wish I had some bilge- 
water to put onter hankercher ter kill out 
the smell of that mud. 

No wonder Saran tuk sick. Why, man, 
there were forty shakes to the square inch 
in the white mist that come offen them flats 
every night, and stayed till long after sun- 
up in the mornin’. 

Poor gal! she had her broughten up on 
Hatteras beach. That strip ersand is mor’n 
twenty mile long, runnin’ between the 
ocean and the sound, not mor’n two and a 
half mile at the widest, and often thinnin’ 
down to a hundred yards or so, clean, white, 
shinin’, without a stun on it big enough to 
throw at a bird, and only a few scraggy live 
oaks or yaller pines here’n there. 

The breeze was always from the sea, no 
matter which way the wind was, and she 
didn’t know what fever’n’agur meant. She’d 
allers lived outdoors, and here there weren’t 
no outdoors to live in, ’cept on that six-foot 
gallery that run round the light-house. The 
folks on the eastern shore know too much to 
stay out er nights or ter go out afore the sun 
has burnt the fog up; but she didn’t. She'd 
set out on the gallery in the moonlight, and 
she’d go out there before she’d had her 
coffee in the mornin’, and that with all her 
trouble ’bout Rube was enough to kill er 
horse. And it would er killed her if she 
hadn’t er been stronger nor a horse. But 
she got her cumupance, forthe fever laid her 
by the heels in the wust kind er way. 

Well, me and Black Joe had to tough it 
He kept all the paint and bright work 
clean, and did the house work. He was a 
right good cook too, and we lived high. My 
old shot gun would fetch a swan, goose, or 
duck out of every lot that come within 
shootin’ distance, and the natives swapped 
us the best kind of oysters and fish for the 
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salt beef and pork of ourrations. Then the 
quinine bottle was put on the table every 
meal as reg’ lar as the sugar bowl, and I’d put 
in about as much of the one as of t’other in 
my coffee. And what with the work of takin’ 
care of that fixed-red-varied-by-white-flashes- 
fourth-order-light, windin’ up the clock to 
run the revolving machinery of it every four 
hours, and windin’ up the Stevens’ strikin’ 
apparatus that would pound the twelve hun- 
dred pound fog bell, so that it would strike 
four times one minute and no times the next, 
I was kep tolerble busy. 

Then, too, I had totake the temperature of 
the water alongside with a thermometer 
twice a day for the Fish Commission, and 
enter it on their blanks, an’ mail ’em to ’em 
wunst a week. An’ I had to note on blank 
forms all sorts er stuff about the flights of 
the wild birds for the horny-theologist of the 
Agricultural Department. 

What? Well, mebbe I didn’t say that 
hard word quite right, but I mean the bird- 
sharp there. 

An’ I had to pull off the head of every 
bird that killed hisself flyin’ agin’ the 
lantern, and send it to that chap with the 
hard name in an envelope, with date an’ 
place marked on it. 

Oh, you may think a light-keeper dou’t 
have nothin’ todo. But youtry it, and then 
if you can write up the passin’ vessels’ rec- 
ord, and the record of oil, chimneys and 
wicks used, and the journal, an’ make all the 
entries in all the books the L. H. rules re- 
quire, without goin’ to sleepover’em, you’d 
just beat me. Ihadn’t any more time to sit 
down than I could use up smokin’ my old 
brier wood. Curus how work does keep a 
feller from feelin’ lonesome, ain’t it? 

Well, we’d been there some weeks, when 
one night little arter nine, as I was sittin’ in 
the kitchen all alone over my pipe, waitin’ 
for Joe to get back from Cobtown with the 
mail, I heard his boat bump agin’ the piles, 
and then I heard voices, and I judged as how 
Joe had some oysterman in tow, who was a 
comin’ up to swap his truck for salt meat. 

But I changed my mind when the door 
blew in, and who do you think followed it? 

Why, old Clegg an’ Saran! And she 
chucked herself inter my lap and tucked her 
face down inter my whiskers, an’ cried all 
over me just like my little darter, Nancy, 
does when I git home. Yes, ’twas Saran, 
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white an’ thin, with a short crop er black 
curls all over her head like a boy. 

Clegg he had a smashed nose, and a red 
scar across his forehead, which didn’t make 
him look anyways pretty eether. They said 
they’d come to stay, and old Clegg he give 
me a letter from the inspector tellin’ me to 
take the next bay steamer down to Assa- 
teague to join the L. H. E. tender. 

Joe flaxed round and got a bully supper, 
while Clegg an’ Saran both talked to wunst. 
But it weren’t till late bed time that I got the 
rights er their story. ’Twas like this: 

Saran and Rube didn’t hit it off very well 
arter all, tho’ they had said to the inspector 
they’d try to for the sake of the L.H.E. 
Rube was grumpy and Saran was right 
cross with him; but she soon found out that 
every time he got er chance on the sly he’d 
clean the mess er fish her ole man had left 
for her to do, or he’d tote up the day’s wood 
an’ coal, or he’d polish the lens when Clegg 
had left it for her; but never doin’ it tho’ 
when she wouldn't naterally s’pose it was 
done by herown man. So she tumbled to 
the idea that Rube was just a puttin’ on his 
grumpiness, and that he thought a heap on 
her yet. 

Now, Saran never had er thought er doin’ 
nothin’ out er the way, but she was a wo- 
man, and she wasn’t a bit sorry to be made 
much on, nor for that matter to be saved 
steps, when by its feel her foot weighed a 
ton now that the fever was er gettin’ hold on 
her, and then, too, all these things on top 
of each other made her feel kinder chicken- 
hearted and cryee like. 

So one night as Rube was a settin’ by the 
table at the winder a writin’ up the L. H. 
books that the inspector was so sharp should 
be writ up every night, she come an’ stood 
sorter behind his chair and told him what 
she’d caught him at, and how glad she 
was that he weren’t layin’ nothin’ up agin 
her ; and then she just begged him to drop 
makin’ b’leve mad, an’ make up friends, an’ 
eat with her an’ her man reg’ lar, like folks. 
It weren’t treatin’ her right to act like he 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with her now, 
*cause he uster come to see her ’fore she mar- 
ried Clegg. Rube couldn’t hold out no 
longer when she put it tohim that way. So 
he said she should have her way, as he were- 
n’t to be there for long anyhow. 

Saran was now sorter leanin’ on Rube’s 
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chair, and she put one hand on his shoulder, 
and told him she wanted him to do her a big 
favor, and to say he would before she’d tell 
him what ’twas. He held off, but she kept 
a leanin’ on him till at last he said mebbe he 
would, if she’d tell him what ’twas without 
any more fuss. Soshe told him she wanted 
him to larn her to write, so she could write 
a letterto her old dad. Then he hung his 
head down, and arter a bit said if that was 
all she wanted, he was willin’. 

Saran was that tickled she up and give 
him a hug and kissed him on the bald spot 
on top of his head. Just then she heard 
some body holler, and lookin’ up saw old 
Clegg stare at her awful, and then go right 
down thro’ the floor like a ghost, and it 
scart her so she just lost her senses and 
never know’d nothin’ more till she come to in 
the horspitle, where the sisters had shaved 
her head, an’ were puttin’ ice bags on it in 
place of her hair. 

Old Clegg chipped in whenever he could 
get a word in edgeways, and his yarn when 
he got it out come to about this: 

He’d got some money in the house, an’ 
some body had been a stuffin’ him about 
river pirates and how they’d clean out his 
place some er them dark nights. So he'd 
rigged up a fixment to lay ’em out if they 
tried to come any of their odd-come-shorts 
onter him. 

You know there’s an iron ladder tolerble 
straight up from the platform they keep 
theircoal onto. That leads to the trap-door 
that comes out onterthe gallery deck. That 
trap-door is iron, and as it’s right heavy, it 
stays tipped back, when it’s raised agin the 
railin’, by its own weight. On one side of 
the ladder is a rope, which at the lower end 
is made fast to a stanchion, and at the upper 
end is seized to an eye-bolt in the combing 
of the hatchway what the iron door shuts 
down inter. 

Now, old Clegg had cast the rope loose 
from that eyebolt, and had seized it on to 
the ring on the under side of the trap-door 
in such a way that if a chap should take hold 
on the rope above the p’int where it was 
stopped to a second stanchion, to help his 
self up the ladder, he’d just bust his own 
head with the trap-door he’d pull down on 
to it. 

Now, on the night when the row happened, 
old Clegg had been to Cobtown to get the 
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mail, an’ he’d crooked his elbow mor’n 
wunst. Mind you tho’ he never thought no 
evil of Rube nor of Saran. He’d got her 
an’ Rube had lost her, an’ he was willin’ to 
be friends, an’ he knew ’em both too well 
not to trust ’em till the cows come home. 
So that night when he got his head up thro’ 
the trap, and saw Saran kiss Rube on the 
top er the head he know’d she’d brought 
him round, an’ he was that glad he let go 
with both hands, an’ swung his hat an’ hur- 
rahed. An’ that’s the way he lost his bal- 
ance. An’ that’s what made him grab the 
man rope. An’ that’s what brought the 
heavy iron door down on his own head. 
An’ that’s the last he know’d till he was 
fotched to by a big Dutch doctor on a Bremen 
bound steamer, who was a fixin’ up the gash 
across his mug that made him look so pretty 
now. 

About here Saran piped up, and said as 
how, never to her dyin’ day, should she fer- 
git the awful look on Clegg’s face when he 
went down thro’ the floor. An’ Clegg al- 
lowed he’d never fergit the awful feelin’ that 
come over him when he sensed that the trap 
he’d set for the river pirates was er comin’ 
down on his own fool head. 

Well, it seems that when the trap knocked 
Clegg down the ladder, he fell slap in the 
light-house boat, an’ in fallin’ he somehow 
fetched loose the painter that was loosely, 
lubberly hitched to one of the piles, so the 
boat drifted with the tide, an’ brought him 
athwart the hawse of the Bilderland as 
she was er slowly steamin’ down the narrer 
channel from Baltimore, and her anchor, 
which was still a hangin’ to her bows, stove 
the boat and caught into it at the same time, 
or he might er gone to Davy Jones’ locker 
if the lookout on the cat-head hadn’t er 
seen the smash. Anyhow, they hauled him 
in, and took care on him good. 

As he was in the full uniform of the prin- 
cipal light-keeper, and he had the letters 
just outer the mail to him from the Fish 
Commission and the horny-what-do-you-call- 
him bird man, and fromthe Treasury Depart- 
ment about his accounts, and from the L. 
H. E. engineer at Norfolk, and from the 
L.. H. E. inspector at Baltimore, all in long 
gov’ment envelopes, the Dutchmen like as 
not took him for some big bug, and as Clegg 
couldn’t make out their lingo, and as they 
couldn’t understand his beach-comber Eng- 
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lish, they didn’t find out what a miserable, 
ignorant, low down coot he was, but gave 
him fust cabin fare and treated him likealord. 

When they got to Bremen, they sent him 
over to the Fishery show in London free 
gratis for nothin’, where he reported to the 
officer in charge of the exhibit of the L. H. 
E., who was mighty glad to have the help 
of a real light-keeper for a little while; and 
Clegg swelled round there among the burn- 
ers and lenses and things like he’d been sent 
out for that purpose. And then, when that 
was over, he come home in a steamer, in 
charge of the first lot er light-house stuff 
that was shipped home, and as soon as he 
got to Baltimore he hurried down to South 
street, and reported tothe inspector for duty. 

The inspector, who had got word from 
London about him, heard his fine story, and 
then questioned him right sharp, so that it 
come out that he was swiped that night his 
head got busted, and he just let inter Clegg 
good. The inspector charged upa month of 
the time he’d been gone to his leave of ab- 
sence for the year. Then he docked his pay 
for the rest of the time for absence without 
leave. Then he charged up agin him the 
cost of repairs to the light-house boat that 
was stove by the Bilderland, and then he 
ordered him to take his wife from the Nor- 
folk horspitle, if she was well enough, and 
to go to Cobtown at his own expense, and 
to take the first boat that come off from the 
light-house and to relieve me. 

Clegg’s comb was finely cut, but he hadn’t 
lost anything arter all; for what with the 
tips he got when showin’ off the L. H. E. 
lenses and things at the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion in London, and the reg’lar pay he got 
for doin’ on it and takin’ charge of the stuft 
comin’ home, he had made money. And 
mebbe he thought the inspector didn’t know 
all about that too. 

Yes, he relieved me, and I went back to 
the L. H. E. steamer, and right glad was I 
to get back to my own proper work agin, 
you bet. 

About Rube? Oh, yes, Rube was under a 
cloud like; but he did his work on the 
steamer so good, that arterwards it was 
throwd up to me mor’n wunst that he made 
a better mate nor I did, an’ the inspector, 
who'd kep’ an eye on him an’ seen what a 
square man he was, and mebbe had gota 
word from Washington as to how Clegg had 
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turned up at the Fisheries show in London, 
the inspector let on as to how he was pleased 
with him. Well, bimeby when I got back 
Rube was all right, and he was ordered to 
relieve old Stiff-leg at Flyaway, and he 
went there and did it, as he said, jest to 
show that he was O.K. with the L. H. E. 
No, the story didn’t get out much, and 
there weren’t no scandal tospeak on. It got 
round the deestric somehow that Clegg had 
been sent to London to help the officer in 
charge of the L. H. E. exhibit, that I’d been 
put into Chicamicomico to study into an’ 
report on the new way of makin’ bad water 
in a channel show red, by puttin’ a slice er 
tuby glass in the lantern, that Saran had 
been sent to a cookin’ school to larn how 
to get up somethin’ besides hog an’ hominy, 
fish and oysters as they do on the beaches, 
and that Rube had been put on the steamer 
to larn how to run the new steam works 
they were puttin’ inter Flyaway light-house 
to run the big fog signal. There was jest 
enough truth in these stories to make me 
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*spect the ole man—I beg your pardon—I 
mean Commander Seymour, the inspector of 
the Fifth light-house deestric, of lettin’ ’em 
leak out to save talk. 

What was the upshot of it all? There 
weren’t no upshot. Rube’s father died arter 
a while, an’ his marm sent for him to come 
home to Casco bay an’ run the farm, an’ the 
last I hearn tell er Rube, he was er keepin’ 
stidy company with a gal he uster go to 
school with, whose dad’s farm jined his 
marm’s. 

Old Clegg an’ Saran are at Chicamicomico 
yet, an’ old Stiff-leg, who come there in 
Rube’s place; an’ Saran just makes the gal- 
lery blaze with all kinds er flowers what 
they raise in ole paint pots an’ sich. The 
inspector put ’em up to it, givin’ on ’em 
seeds an’ slips, an’ tellin’ on ’em the plants 
would kill out the fever’n’ager ; but I reckon 
that’s one er his plans for makin’ keepers do 
credit to the L.H.E. Saran is about the 
only woman left now in them screw pile 
lights, for most on ’em has been sent out. 


ANGEL OR DEMON. 


By EL1.A WHEELER WILCOX. 


You call me an angel of love and of light, 
A being of goodness and heavenly fire, 
Sent out from God’s kingdom to guide you aright 
In paths where your spirit may mount and aspire. 
You say that I glow like a star on its course, 


Like a ray from the altar, a spark from the source. 


Now list to my answer ; let all the world hear it ; 
I speak unafraid what I know to be true: 
A pure, faithful love is the creative spirit 
That makes women angels. I live but in you. 
We are bound soul to soul by life’s holiest laws, 
And if I am an angel, why, you are the cause. 


As my ship skims the sea I look up from her deck. 
Fair, firm at the wheel shines love’s beautiful form ; 

And shall I scorn the barque that last night went to wreck, 
By the pilot abandoned to darkness and storm ? 

My craft was no stauncher; she too had been lost 

Had the wheelman deserted or slept at his post. 


I laid down the wealth of my soul at your feet. 
(Some woman does this for some man every day.) 
No desperate creature who walks in the street 
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Has a wickeder heart than I might have, I say, 
Had you wantonly misused the treasures you won, 
As so many men with heart riches have done. 


This fire from God’s altar, this holy love flame 
That burns like sweet incense forever for you, 
Might now be a wild conflagration of shame, 
Had you tortured my heart or been base or untrue. 
For angels and devils are cast in one mould, 
Till love guides them upward or downward, I hold. 


I tell you, the women that make fervent wives 

And sweet, tender mothers, had fate been less fair, 
Are the women that might have abandoned their lives 

To the madness that springs from and ends in despair. 
As the fire on the hearth, which sheds brightness around, 
Neglected may level the walls to the ground. 


The world makes grave errors in judging these things. 
Great good and great evil are born in one breast. 
Love horns us and hoofs us, or gives us our wings, 
And the best could be worst, and the worst could be best. 
You may thank your own worth for what I grew to be, 
For the demon lurked under the angel in me! 


WHAT MONKEYS KNOW.* 


By HENRY HOWARD. 


is 


HEN the mental faculties and social 

instincts of animals in general or of 
monkeys in particular are compared with 
the psychical and social manifestations of 
civilized man, the distance that separates 
them isso enormous that it seems impossible 
to bridge it over. But this is because the 
fault is committed of only considering these 
two extremes of the series. 

If, however, we descend to the lowest 
steps of the human ladder to establish 
man’s relations with certain superior ani- 
mals, the differences disappear, and strik- 
ing analogies come to view. We are led to 
conclude that there is less moral and intel- 
lectual distance between certain monkeys 
and the Bushmen of South Africa, or the 
blacks of Australia, than between the latter 
and the Europeans of our great cities, who 
have inherited the progress accomplished 
by the species since the time it emerged 


* FACULTES MENTALES ET INSTINCTS SOCIAUX DES 
SINGES. By M. Clemence Royer. Paris. 


from a state of primitive animalism; namely, 
through three entire geological periods. 

Many moral and intellectual phenomena 
that have been proven to exist among the 
monkeys are common to them and sav- 
age races on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to certain other members of the hu- 
man family provided with well-developed 
social instincts. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
social instincts are necessarily more devel- 
oped among the large man-like apes than 
among many smaller species, which are 
much more widely separated from man 
from an anatomical point of view, but 
which, on the whole, are much more per- 
fect from the point of view of their fitness 
for the conditions of their arboreal life. 
In reality, these large anthropoid apes, with 
their oblique gait, are quite imperfectly de- 
veloped physically; and being, on this ac- 
count, seriously handicapped in the strug- 
gle for existence, they are destined to be 
supplanted by successors better adapted to 
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the upright posture of man, or to the posi- 
tion on all fours and the arboreal life of tree- 
climbing monkeys. 

The gorilla of West Africa lives in small 
families. He is patriarchal and polygamous, 
several females and their young submitting 
to the authority of a single adult male. The 
chimpanzees of the same region have similar 
habits. But the dog-faced monkeys, al- 
most all the smaller species of the old world, 
and many American species live in large 
herds, in a condition of sexual promiscuity ; 
andthe maternal affection that is shown with 
great tenderness to the young as long as 
they have need of it, does not seem to sur- 
vive the age of infancy. 

Among certain savage races analogous 
manners have been observed; and among 
all peoples traditions are preserved of a time 
when family ties did not exist. It is very 
probable there were more pronounced anal- 
ogies among the human tribes that camped 
in the valleys of European rivers in the age 
of the rhinoceros tichorinus and of the mam- 
moth, and in the still more ancient epoch 
of the eguus antiquus. 

The anthropoid apes of the present day 
live in small companies of polygamous 
families like the most miserable savages. 
There is reason to believe that the troglo- 
dytes of the reindeer period lived in this 
manner ; while in the so-called Saint Acheul 
epoch large tribes camped along the rivers. 
We are unable to say whether the big 
monkeys lived formerly in large companies 
also, like the smaller species of to-day. 

Does there exist among monkeys of the 
same blood any traces of lasting family 
ties? We feel disposed to admit it when we 
see the chimpanzees and gorillas living in 
little families, each consisting of a single 
couple and their offspring ; and we are led 
to suppose as existing among them, partic- 
ularly affectionate and exclusive sentiments, 
since these families live in perpetual rivalry 
to each other. 

A recital of Mr. Savage tends, at least, to 
demonstrate the strength of maternal affec- 
tion in the chimpanzee. ‘‘ One of the fe- 
males,’’ he says, ‘‘ was up a tree, when she 
was perceived with the male and two young 
ones of different sex. Her first movement 
was to descend in a great hurry, and to es- 
cape in the brush with the male and the 
young female. But as the young male re- 
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mained behind, she returned quickly to his 
assistance. She held him in her arms while 
climbing. At this moment she was killed 
by a bullet through the heart, which passed 
through the young one’s fore-arm.”’ 

Is paternal. affection equally manifest 
among savages? Houzeau answers this 
question in the negative. Many tribes of 
savages exist where the fathers do not know 
even their own children, where the names 
are transmitted in the female line, and where 
a man’s heirs are the children of his sister. 
There is, therefore, reason to conclude that 
the feeling of paternity is not a constant 
characteristic of our species either, 

Very striking examples of conjugal love 
are found among certain monogamous 
monkeys. It has been observed especially 
in the American marmoset, which, on the 
other hand, shows in the case of the fe- 
males a weakness of maternal feeling. The 
female of this species having become tired 
of holding her offspring, has been seen to 
call the male to take care of it in his turn. 

One of the marmosets of the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris having died, the husband 
was inconsolable. He caressed for a long 
time the corpse of his companion, and when 
he was convinced of her death, he put his 
hand over his eyes and remained motion- 
less, without taking food, until he suc- 
cumbed himself. The macaque wanderoo 
also has only one female, and remains faith- 
ful to her until death. 

The anthropoid apes have been accused 
of kidnapping children and keeping them 
in the woods, as well as sick women. 
They are said to be particularly partial to 
negresses. 


II. 


HAVE monkeys a language? At least 
they manifest their passions, their emo- 
tions, their desires, their fears by cries and 
gestures, mingled with a significant gabble 
that differs notably from species to species. 

When the bald troglodyte of Du Chaillu 
wanted a certain thing and was offered some- 
thing else, he expressed his ill-humor by a 
special cry. Who will not see the expres- 
sion of an idea by the sound, in the scene 
that Fréderic Cuvier recounts between a 
jako (hapale jacchus) and his female? She 
had a young one in the menagerie at Paris. 
When she was tired of holding it, she raised 
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herself up, uttering a sharpcry. The male 
instantly, as though he had heard her say, 
‘‘ Take the child,’’ would take his offspring 
in his arms and care for it. 

In the savage state, says Houzeau, monk- 
eys naturally make use of a part of 
the demonstrative gesticulation that we 
would expect from men in analogous situa- 
tions. Savage cites a curious incident in 
the case of a black female chimpanzee. 
‘‘The mother,’’ says he, ‘‘ after seeing she 
was discovered, remained with her little one 
on the tree, following attentively with her 
eyes the movements of the hunters. When 
one of them aimed his gun at her, she made 
signs to him with her hands as though 
asking mercy, exactly as a person would 
do.”’ 

The attitudes and intelligence of monkeys 
are so human that certain savages maintain 
that if they do not speak it is not because 
they cannot, but because they are by nature 
a spiteful and ill-conditioned set. In fact, 
the monkey might pass fora mute of our 
species, because he does not articulate the 
consonants clearly as we do; but this clear- 
ness of articulation is very far from being 
the same among all men. There are those 


that are stutterers from birth, and gabble 


and stammer in spite of all education. Cer- 
tain savages have a very poor alphabet, com- 
plicated with chattering and nasal or gut- 
tural sounds, of which no one can form an 
idea without hearing them. 

All monkeys have voices, and some of 
them very powerful voices. Perhaps with 
the exception of the orang-outang, who is 
always solitary and taciturn, all the species 
living in communities chatter and make a 
tremendous hullabaloo. The principal notes 
of their noisy and rapid chatter (in which 
may be observed numerous repetitions of 
the same sounds, as with birds and children) 
are found in the languages of the most sav- 
age races. They are, for the most part, com- 
plex, strident, or guttural articulations, 
with very little variation ; but those of cer- 
tain peoples of Africa and Melanesia are 
hardly more rich. The language of New 
Zealand is without twelve of our consonants. 
The Indians of Port Francais in British 
Columbia, are without the following: 4, d, 
Sj, p, v, x; the Peruvians want 4, d, f, g, s, 
x ; the Hurons have none of the labials, 4, 7, 
m, nm, p. On the other hand, the birds 
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possess a great part of the sounds of our 
alphabet. 

It is to be remarked that the labials are 
precisely the letters that are wanting to the 
peoples at the lowest range of the human 
ladder, just as they are wanting absolutely 
in the stuttering of monkeys which have no 
lips ; on the contrary, the first letter that an 
infant of the superior races pronounces is 
the labial m ; it furnishes them with the 
root of the words mamma, mother. Among 
the Quichuas of Peru, who were the civil- 
izers of South America, mama signifies 
mother, as in the Aryo-European dialects ; 
just as among certain tribes of negroes 
the prefix ma characterizes the feminine 
gender. 

If monkeys do not have language that we 
have been able to interpret up to the present, 
perhaps, on their side they are not incapable 
of understanding ours. It is certain they 
understand it in part, at least, since they are 
capable of education, capable of obeying oral 
commands, and the threats uttered by their 
instructors. ‘‘It is not improbable,’’ says 
Houzeau, ‘‘that animals arrive partially at 
a comprehension of our discourse.’’ They 
are like children of fifteen or eighteen 
months that begin to understand their 
mothers, although they do not yet know 
how to speak. 

What is entirely lacking among monkeys 
are mnemonic signs analogous to writing ; 
but they are observed just as little among 
people of the lowest order of social life, who 
live without shelter or clothing. The first 
marks that man leaves on his way as me- 
morials of the deeds he wishes to perpetuate 
are piles of stones and branches. The In- 
dians used to cut notches in wood to recall 
certain events; many peoples of America 
employed knotted strings. Such were the 
Peruvian guipos. 

‘‘ Laughing is peculiar to mankind,”’ said 
Rabelais mistakenly ; for a great number of 
monkeys have a gift of noisy and obstreper- 
ous laughter very much like ours. Cook 
observed that the aborigines of the New 
Hebrides expressed pleasure by a guttural, 
hissing noise, the analogue of which is 
found among certain monkeys that give 
utterance to a kind of jerky cachinnation 
very much like the sound of a rattle. But 
all races of the human family do not laugh. 
The nations of the Orient, particularly the 
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Turks, reproach Europeans with being like 
monkeys, because they laugh like them. 

If monkeys are susceptible of laughter and 
of manifesting delight, they are also capable 
of showing sorrow and of weeping. Hum- 
boldt says the saimiri of Peru are extremely 
sensitive, and that at the least cause of 
chagrin their eyes fill with tears. It has 
been asserted, on the other hand, that sav- 
ages are incapable of weeping. This asser- 
tion, according to Houzeau, is contradicted 
by numerous observations. Hottentots have 
been seen to weep as well as American In- 
dians, and the natives of Tahiti. However, 
the susceptibility to tears seems to diminish, 
pari passu, with sociality and sensibility in 
the human family; fer contra, real tears 
have been observed among dogs, deer, and 
gazelles. Here another supposed character- 


istic of man disappears. 


III. 


AT the present time it is no longer possible 
to doubt that monkeys hold veritable and 
numerously attended festivals that resemble 
those that the negroes of Africa, the Hot- 
tentots, and the Papuas of New Guinea cele- 
brate to the sound of the tom-tom on 
moonlight nights, most frequently, how- 
ever, at the time the new moon makes its ap- 
pearance. The monkeys (cebicus) of South 
America assemble in the same manner 
when, having exhausted the resources of 
one place, they get ready to emigrate to 
another. They jump, gambol, and shout 
with all their might, the males running on 
the trees and the mother’s carrying their 
children on their backs or in their arms. 

Duvancel witnessed near Desbund in 
India, a grand reunion of sacred monkeys 
(semnopithecus entellus), which is repeated 
regularly, the inhabitants say, after a certain 
number of years. There were several thou- 
sands of them, which had come in large 
bands from different directions. Each 
marched with a stick in its hand; but 
when they arrived at the place of the fes- 
tival they threw all the sticks on the same 
spot, and made of them an immense heap. 

The festive gatherings of the black chim- 
panzees of Africa are still more closely re- 
lated to those of the negroes. Sometimes 
fifty or so of them come together, and jump, 
yell, and using dry chunks of wood as tom- 
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toms, beat on them with drum sticks, which 
they hold in their hands and feet. 

This orchestra of quadrumanes is the first 
attempt at music, and what is remarkable ; 
the’ music is of the rudimentary form of 
the drum, which everywhere among the 
most savage and inferior races of the human 
family, is the first musical instrument also, 
and the only one that many of them pos- 
sess. 

If the popular reports are to be credited, 
quadrumanes have certain funeral cere- 
monies. There exists in Cochin-China a 
species called khi-duc, the az-tuh of the 
Chinese, which is of a red-brown color, and 
less than a yardin stature, with a long and 
cylindrical muzzle. This monkey, accord- 
ing to Chinese accounts, lives in societies. 
When one of the band dies, the others hold 
a wake and funeral, burying the corpse with 
great ceremony. 

Purchas says of the Pongo (gorilla gina) 
that it lives in bands, and that when an in- 
dividual of the tribe dies, the others cover 
him with a great heap of branches and dead 
wood, such as are to be found everywhere in 
the forest. 

IV. 

Monkeys fight among themselves, and 
kill and are killed, just like men. The 
reason each company of gorillas has only 
one adult male for its chief is because the 
strongest drives away or kills the others. 
When the young male gorillas grow big and 
acquire all their strength, they attack the 
old ones, and do not even hesitate at murder 
in order to getrid of them. In like manner 
several savage races of men, discovered by 
modern travelers, kill or abandon the aged 
or decripit of their tribe when they are un- 
able to take care of or defend themselves 
any longer. According to Herodotus it was 
the same among certain septs of the ancient 
Scythians. Such facts demonstrate that hu- 
man morality may descend to a lower level 
than that of animals, or, at least, that it is 
nowise superior among certain races that 
have been arrested in their evolution. 

In their combats monkeys principally 
make use of their hands as we do. They 
grasp each other body to body, ‘‘ rough and 
tumble,’’ to use a vulgar expression, or in 
the Greco-Roman style of athletes, but, 
alas! at the same time they try to bite each 
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other. However, it may be said in pallia- 
tion of this, that the pronounced develop- 
ment of their canine teeth renders the act of 
biting quite natural. 

And yet, they are equalled in this by mem- 
bers of the human species. Le Mére speaks 
of a savage tribe in New Guinea that use 
their teeth also as weapons of offense, and 
we are informed that the Lacedemonians, 
when deprived of their arms, fought with 
their nails and teeth. 

A certain curious similarity has been no- 
ticed between the manner of entering into 
combat of the gorilla and that of man. 
Thus, this huge monkey, in advancing on 
the enemy, utters a piercing cry that re- 
calls the war-cry of savages. He rushes 
upon his adversary while beating his breast 
with his fists. This same gesture is found 
more or less identical among savage and 
barbarous peoples. Barth, on his way to 
Timbuctoo, ‘was attacked by negroes, who 
came at him beating their shields. 

As to the war-cry, its usage is preserved 
among the most enlightened nations. The 
Lacedemonians in joining battle used to 
chant the pean, a war song apparently 
common to them, and to the Pceonians of 
Thrace. Houzeau says he has heard on 


many occasions the ‘‘ Texan yell,’’ which is 
acry of the most penetrating nature, and 
similar facts of both ancient and modern 
times could be cited almost ad infinitum. 
The gorilla rushes on his foe with savage 


impetuosity. He advances on him allowing 
himself to be stopped or turned aside by 
neither menaces nor wounds. If the hunter 
that awaits him does not ‘‘ kill him dead,’’ 
he himself is seized and throttled before he 
has time to re-charge his gun. 

Monkeys are in the habit of making use 
of projectiles. Man under the same cir- 
cumstances follows the same custom. He 
has invented the bow and arrow, the lance 
and javelin. Ballistics, or the science of 
projectiles, have made progress from age to 
age, butthe principle remains the same. In 
spite of their stupidity and indolence, the 
Australians handle the lance with address, 
and, moreover, they use the boomerang as a 
projectile weapon. The lance, the pike, or 
assegai have always been the - favorite 
weapons of the races of the old world. 
However, the club made illustrious by Her- 
cules, must have been for a long time in 
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general use, and the prehistoric hatchet 
must have served as a bludgeon very like the 
morgenstern of the Helvetians of the Middle 
Ages. 

The monkeys that make use of sticks as 
projectiles do not use them in the manner of 
clubs or assegais ; but this difference can be 
explained through their quadrumanual or- 
ganization, which permits them almost al- 
ways to seek refuge in trees, where the 
projectile weapon may be of service to them, 
and which assures them the advantage of 
position. The club or the lance forcing 
them to fight on foot on the ground would 
make them inferior against man, who is 
better fitted than they for the upright posi- 
tion on two legs, and who cannot follow 
them in trees without prehensile feet. 
The two zodlogical genera have, therefore, 
chosen the weapons best adapted to their 
anatomical organization. 

. 2 

MONKEYS are susceptible of preferences 
and friendships, even outside of their own 
species. Captain Payne relates how a young 
chimpanzee brought by him from Africa to 
England, on arriving on board, presented 
his hand to several of the sailors, while he 
refused it to others with manifestations of 
ill humor and anger, and that without any 
known cause. 

Monkeys have been seen to show a pro- 
found regard for their keepers, and to testify 
it by their caresses. The female ape, Ma- 
fuka, was greatly attached to the director of 
the Zodlogical Gardens in Dresden. When 
she was near death and he came to see her, 
she threw her arms around his neck, em- 
braced him three times, then lay down 
again, and giving him her hand fell into 
her last sleep. ‘‘ Her death,’’ says Taylor, 
‘‘was truly human.”’ 

Monkeys are susceptible of anger, and 
testify it by the same actions as men. Du 
Chaillu’s bald chimpanzee, as has been seen 
already, showed marked preference for cer- 
tain food. When one kind was given him 
and he liked another better, he would be- 
come irritated, throw what had been offered 
him to the ground, stamp his foot, and utter 
a particular cry. Heconducted himself like 
a completely spoiled child. 

Dr. Abel’s orang-outang (simia satyrus) 
would get into a rage when refused the fruit 
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hedemanded. He would roll on the ground 
like an angry child, uttering piercing cries. 

Monkeys in a state of liberty show similar 
signs of anger and hatred. The green apes 
that Adamson pursued in the forests of 
Senegal, would knit their brows, grind their 
teeth, and scold furiously. 

‘* The philosophers,’’ says Houzeau, ‘‘ that 
assert that monkeys that have once used in- 
toxicating liquors to excess will not touch 
them again, are more desirous of giving us 
a lesson in morals than holding to the exact 
truth. The majority of tame monkeys are 
fond of wine and spirits. They help them- 
selves when they can. They enjoy getting 
drunk, and some of them become such sots 
that they refuse to reform in spite of the 
most severe punishment. Besides, their in- 
toxication resembles precisely that of man ; 
their legs are badly controlled, their tongue 
is thick and its movements uncertain.’’ 

Moreover, this identity of the effects of 
intoxication descends much lower in the 
animal kingdom. Donkeys have been seen 
dead drunk. Horses get drunk ; and if, asa 
general thing, dogs refuse wine, some of them 
are addicted to the use of alcoholic beverages 
when well sweetened and sufficiently diluted. 

The instinct of mutual assistance among 
apes is in its first phases of development. 
They give each other aid, like men, in the 
same family or band, and often form a 
chain passing from hand to hand the fruit 
or other objects that they find or steal. Ac- 
cording to Cesaro Moreno, who lived a long 
time in Sumatra, the greatest enemies of the 
inhabitants of that island, and those againsi 
whom they find the greatest difficulty in 
defending themselves, are the troops of 
monkeys that invade the gardens and even 
the houses when they see them open. No 
enclosure will protect the fruits and vege- 
tables from their depredations. Forming a 
chain of themselves, they climb the walls, 
penetrate the windows, and pillage at their 
leisure. They can be seen afterwards in the 
forests, decorating themselves with their 
booty while at play. Cloths of a vivid color 
and objects of a metallic lustre appear to give 
them special pleasure. 

They share them or dispute about the 
remnants and pieces, often wrapping them- 
selves up in the most grotesque fashion. 
Then like children tired of their playthings, 
they leave them on the branches of trees, or 
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let them fall to the ground without paying 
any moreattention tothem. They appear to 
steal for the pleasure of stealing, even when 
they have no use for the articles they make 
way with. 

Travelers assure us that monkeys pick up 
their comrades wounded in battle. Mr. Sav- 
age, the missionary, has observed this in 
the case of chimpanzees hit by bullets. 
‘‘When the wound does not cause death 
immediately,’’ he says, ‘‘they have been 
seen to arrest the flow of blood by putting 
their hands over the wound, and if they did 
not succeed in this way, they applied leaves 
and sods.”’ 

Houzeau compares this action with a 
similar procedure of the natives of the New 
Hebrides. When Captain Cook was at 
Tanna, in those islands, a sentry fired at a 
group of natives. One of these fell after 
having taken a few steps in an effort to es- 
cape. Two of his comrades, who were run- 
ning also, stopped to pick him up. They 
carried him to the water, washed the wound, 
and then didn’t bother themselves any more 
about him. Their assistance did not go even 
as far as that of the chimpanzees. 

VI. 

THE sharpness of perception of our do- 
mestic animals which warns them of unex- 
pected danger, such as the approach of 
ferocious animals or even human enemies, 
is wellrecognized. Well, the monkey shows 
the same aptitude with a still more subtle 
perceptive power. 

Le Vaillant tells how the pavian (cerco- 
pithecus kus) that accompanied him in his 
travels in Africa, was his most certain 
guardian. He would cry out or give other 
signs of fear when the dogs discovered noth- 
ing. At his glance, or according to the 
movements of his head, the dogs would rush 
to the side he indicated, rendering thus hom- 
age to his perspicacity. 

The intelligence of monkeys in their wild 
state has been confirmed by all travelers, 
who are compelled to be ever on their guard 
against their malicious tricks. It is not 
wise to attack their bands; for they defend 
themselves always with energy and almost 
without danger from the tops of the high 
trees, where they take refuge and have noth- 
ing to fear but the gun. 

Pearce is persuaded that monkeys under- 
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stand the use of this weapon, and cites 
in proof of it an occurrence that passed be- 
fore his eyes between the inhabitants of 
Tigre and some Tartarean baboons, the cyno- 
cephali of the ancients. ‘‘ These monkeys,”’’ 
says he, ‘‘ having entered a field of wheat, 
drove away the guards in spite of their clubs 
and stones. Several inhabitants of the vil- 
lage came to their aid; but even then the 
baboons retired only slowly, seeing that 
their adversaries had no fire arms.”’ 

Robert Lade, speaking of his excursion in 
the monkey forests of the Cape of Good 
Hope, says the same : ‘‘ As we had no reason 
to kill them, we did not use ourguns. How- 
ever, the captain took aim at a very large 
monkey that was sitting at the summit of a 
tree, after we had tired ourselves by a long 
pursuit of him. Perhaps the animal re- 
membered to have seen sometime the conse- 
quences of this menace, for he was so fright- 
ened that he fell motionless at our feet, and 
we caught him without any trouble.’’ ‘‘Ac- 
cording to this recital,’’ says Houzeau, ‘‘it 
is clear that the animal, seeing himself 
aimed at, looked at himself as a dead 
monkey.”’ 

Curiosity among certain species of these 
animals is not purely passive, and their atti- 


tude of attention is not always the effect of 


astonishment. Their imitative instincts are 
known ; but to imitate itis essential toknow 
how to observe. 

The orang-outang of the Jardin de Plantes, 
being one day visited by Flourens and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, did not cease to ob- 
serve the latter with great attention. When 
he had scrutinized him well, he took a cane, 
and stooping like an old man, imitated his 
illustrious visitor. Buffon’s black orang- 
outang used to take his meals like a well- 
bred person, eat with knife and fork, em- 
ployed a napkin, and helped himself to wine. 
When he wanted to take some tea he pre- 
pared his cup and saucer. He put in the 
sugar, poured the tea, and waited for it to 
cool. ‘ 

The impulse to steal and burglarize is very 
general among monkeys; almost as general 
as among savage races. 

Mr. Cobs had a young orang-outang to 
whom he gave half an orange every day. 
He put the other half on the top of a cup- 
board, and lay down onthe sofa. The move- 
ments of the orang attracting his attention, 
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he pretended to be asleep. The animal ap- 
proached him cautiously in order to assure 
himself that he slept ; then climbing on the 
cupboard, he ate the rest of the orange, hid 
the peel carefully under some shavings in 
the chimney, examined the pretended sleeper 
again, and then went and lay down himself. 
‘“‘This manner of procedure,’’ says Taylor, 
‘‘can only be explained by a sequence of 
thoughts necessitating the existence of that 
which, with us, is called reason.’’ 

Bennett had a young gibbon siamang 
(hylobates syndoctytus). He had scolded him 
several times for having put various objects 
out of place, and especially once or twice 
for having meddled with a certain piece of 
soap. ‘‘One morning while busy writing,’’ 
says this traveler, ‘‘the monkey was in the 
cabin. Glancing at him, I saw the little 
beggar wastaking the soap. I watched him 
without his being aware of it. He cast from 
time to time a furtive glance in my direc- 
tion. I made believe to write, and he seeing 
me occupied went off with the soap in his 
paw. When he was at the middle of the 
cabin I spoke to him quietly without fright- 
ening him. When he perceived that I had 
seen him, he retraced his steps, and put the 
soap nearly in the same place from where he 
had taken it.’’ 

There was certainly something more than 
instinct in this conduct. The monkey 
showed clearly by his first and by his 
second action that he knew he was doing 
wrong. What is reason if not the exercise 
of this faculty? Can we, with some show 
of right, infer from it the existence of moral 
ideas and the conception of good and evil 
such as we comprehend it? Bennett’s 
monkey can have had solely the conscious- 
ness of doing what was displeasing to his 
master and what would bring him punish- 
ment. ‘‘ He could solely,’’ as Houzeau ob- 
serves, ‘‘make the distinction between 
what was permitted and what was forbidden 
by a power to which he must submit.’’ In- 
deed, among the greater part of men in a 
state of nature, and even among civilized 
human beings, morality has no other basis. 

From the above facts the acute intelligence 
of monkeys becomes evident ; their powers 
of observation, attention, reflection, delib- 
eration, and voluntary choice between sev- 
eral possible determinations. The same 
aptitudes become manifest that are observed 
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in young children, as well as among peoples 
meagerly developed’ from a sociological 
point of view. 

VII. 


Up to the present time the instinct that 
seems most characteristic of the human 
species is the industrial instinct. Man is 
an animal that makes himself tools and 
weapons. The stone hatchet has character- 
ized everywhere the primitive stage of sav- 
agery. But the rough stone is an implement 
of a few animals, even among the birds. 
The thrush (¢uvdus musicus) breaks the 
univalve shells that it finds in the woods by 
striking them againststones. Themonkey, 
however, takes the stone in his hand. 

Darwin relates that there was at his time 
in London an old monkey, who, having lost 
his teeth, always used a stone to break the 
nuts he received. There was a sajou (cebus) 
in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris that used 
to break nuts with a stone when he couldn’t 
break them with his teeth. One day when 
he was by himself in the cage, he was given 
several nuts, which he succeeded in cracking 
with the exception of one. He then began 


to descend to the ground to get a stone ; 
but having found on his way a big nail half 


buried in a post, he struck his nut against 
this nail with much dexterity, and cracked 
it in this manner. 

It is not true that monkeys in a state of 
nature make fires, nor that they keep them 
up when they find them kindled. Travelers 
on quitting their camps often leave the re- 
mains of fires behind them. Monkeys, 
such as the gorillas, approach in the morn- 
ing and warm themselves until the embers 
of the fire are naturally extinguished ; ‘‘ for 
they have not sufficient intelligence to keep 
the brands together,’’ says Battell. 

The use of fire is not natural and instinct- 
ive with any race of animals ; it is not natu- 
raland instinctive, or ratherit has not always 
been so, with man, since peoples are known 
that are entirely ignorant of it, and since 
the traditions of all nations speak of a time 
when they were unacquainted with its use. 
Almost all knew how to use it and preserve 
it a long time before they could kindle it. 

VIII. 

MONKEYS are well fitted for certain do- 
mestic services, and they fulfill them with 
pleasure. 
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The natives of Madagascar train for hunt- 
ing the lemur ape, the short-tailed indri 
(indri brevi caudatus), which renders them 
the same services as‘adog. These people do 
not possess cattle. Pyrard says that in his 
time the settlers at Sierra Leone used to em- 
ploy chimpanzees to bring water and to put 
in the mortars the grain for crushing. They 
would carry the water in jars on their heads, 
but would let them fall unless immediately 
relieved of them on their arrival. 

In Breton’s Chinese drawings the artist 
represents on the precipitous steeps of 
Chantsung (places hardly accessible to man) 
monkeys of a diminutive species that have 
been sent thither to pick the leaves of the 
tea-plant. The ancient Egyptians used to 
obtain valuable services from the cynoceph- 
alus, employing him sometimes as a do- 
mestic, sometimes as a laborer. 

De Grandpré, an officer of the French 
navy, speaks of a female chimpanzee that 
would heat the oven aboard ships; and 
judging herself of the degree of heat re- 
quired, she would go for the cook at the 
right time. She would turn the capstan 
with the sailors, ascend the yards with 
them, and belay the ropes as well as any 
of the ship’s company. 

Buffon mentions another female chim- 
panzee at Loango that made the beds, swept 
the house, and helped to turn the spit. 

It is necessary to tame monkeys before in- 
structing them; but as the quadrumanes 
breed while in captivity, there is no room 
to doubt that the principal species might be 
trained to become good servants. Each in- 
dividual would have to be taught the par- 
ticular work required of him. 

The females could be trained to take care 
of children. They would even make excel- 
lent wet nurses, their milk- being rich in 
butter. Wedo not doubt that these truths 
will strike, at no remote time, the residents 
in Africa and Asia, of European origin, who 
are in a condition to procure the anthro- 
poid species. We foresee the time when the 
simian races propagated by the care of man, 
shall render immense services in every-day 
life and in the industries, and shall con- 
tribute to the general progress. 

Richard Owen, comparing the psychical 
phenomena of a chimpanzee to those of a 
Bushman, or of a Cretin, the development of 
whose brain has been arrested, discovers no 
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dividing line between them. All that is 
perceived, says he, reduces itself to a differ- 
ence in degree. Agassiz finds the resem- 
blance complete between the mental faculties 
of an infant and ayoung chimpanzee. But 
the one goes farther than the other in de- 
velopment ; the infant becomes a man ; 
therefore, there is solely a difference in 
quantity. ‘‘ The passions of animals cover 
the same field as those of man,’ says this 
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naturalist. ‘‘I fail to perceive between 
them a difference of species, however great 
may be their differences of degree and the 
variety of their modes of expression. The 
shades between the higher faculties of the 
most superior animals and those of man are, 
besides, so insensible, that refusing to the 
animals acertain degree of feeling and re- 
sponsibility, would be to exaggerate the 
difference between them and man.”’ 


A NIGHT IN CHINATOWN. 


By GEORGE H. FITcH. 


COTT, in his ‘‘Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’’ wrote : 


“If thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 


There is the best authority for the statement 
that the poet never saw the ruined abbey by 
night; he left that task to his admirers. 
The tourist who wishes to see San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, and the reader who can 
see it only by proxy, may be assured that 
like Melrose Abbey it looks best by night. 
Under the flickering gas-light the grime 
that covers its buildings looks simply like 
the touch of time; squalid ruin is trans- 
formed into picturesque decay; burning 
incense, many-colored lanterns, illuminated 
balconies, brilliantly-lighted shops, Rem- 
brandt depths of shadowin narrow alleys—all 
these features the night brings forth. When 
day comes Chinatown looks like the tinsel- 
gilt circus hero behind the scenes. You 
simply see that it is unspeakably dirty, and 
that what looked like an Oriental pagoda 
by moonlight is merely a tumble-down 
rookery, for which some anti-Chinese Cali- 
fornian draws a large rent from the heathen. 

Nearly every stranger that comes to San 
Francisco is wild to see Chinatown. He 
wants to see it all. He wants to be shocked 
by the Oriental depravity that he has heard 
so much about, or if he is one of the large 
class who believes that the Chinese are a 
much-maligned race of virtuous and en- 
lightened people, he desires to see for him- 
self that John Chinaman has been libeled. 
Occasionally a traveler like Froude declines 
to submit to the unpleasant ordeal, but the 
great majority indulge in this Oriental 


‘‘slumming.’’ They come out of it with 
a confused impression of tortuous alleys, 
underground dens reeking with the odor of 
tobacco and opium, and faces so villainous 
that they haunt one’s dreams like the Malay 
that tyrannized over De Quincey’s opium- 
fed imagination. 

The Californian has small curiosity about 
the Chinese. He can see a miniature China- 
town in every village in thestate. No place 
is too remote for John, so long as it promises 
work that pays. This singular Oriental peo- 
ple—who claim to have had all the modern 
inventions before the Christian, but who have 
never utilized a single one of them—has no 
attraction for the Californian. He lets the 
Eastern and European tourist study this 
great curiosity just as he allows them to 
pay the high price exacted for glimpses of 
the wonders of the Yosemite. His contempt 
for the Chinaman is only equaled by the 
Chinaman’s contempt for him. On both 
sides the repugnance is instinctive, and 
familiarity doesn’t lessen it. At heart the 
coolie that has lived on the Pacific coast for 
twenty years is as thorough a Chinaman as 
though he had remained all these years in 
sight of the tombs of his ancestors. He 
retains his queue, his dress, and his vices. 
He looks always on Canton or Pekin as the 
Frenchman abroad regards Paris, and he has 
the true Gallic contempt forall other nations 
as barbarians. No doubt this contempt for 
all people that do not wear a queue forms a 
large part of the armor of impassive reserve 
that protects the Chinese in all straits, and 
wards off the curiosity of the foreigner. 

The Chinese quarter of San Francisco oc- 
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cupies a space six blocks long by four blocks 
wide. The quarter has a very irregular 
fringe jutting out here and there, and it is 
constantly encroaching upon the neighbor- 
ing blocks. It’covers the site of the busiest 


STREET IN CHINATOWN. 


commercial activity of the young city in the 


fifties. Most of the buildings are, therefore, 
historical landmarks, ambitious structures 
in their day, but now given over to squalor 
and ruin. Several were brought around 
Cape Horn and put up here, while others 
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were sheathed with sheet-iron or tin to pre- 
serve them from the tooth of time. The 
quarter lies in the fairest portion of the city, 
on the slopes of the Clay and Jackson street 
hills. From it one may look out on the 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY TABER.) 


noble bay and the amphitheater of hills that 
surrounds it. 

The streets were originally well-paved and 
sewered, and many of the buildings, when 
they first fell into the hands of the Chinese, 
had some pretensions to architectural ele- 
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gance. The touch of the Celestial has 
changed all this. The houses are dingy 
and grimy with the accumulation of years 
of dirt. The lintels of the doors are grimy, 
and the halls look like the entrance to the 
den of some wild beast. Where windows 
are broken, the hole is stopped with bits of 
rag orpaper. Ina word, the Chinese have 
an Oriental’s contempt for the exterior of 
his domicile. 

Upon the numerous balconies overhang- 
ing the streets and the narrow alleys may 
be seen pots of Chinese lilies and other 
flowers, but the plants seem out of place in 
their squalid surroundings. In the alleys 
these balconies jut out tier upon tier, until, 
looking up, one can see only a narrow line 
of blue sky between the encroaching houses. 
The filth of years covers the balustrade and 
floors of these balconies, and noisome water 
drips down upon the passers-by. The 
first floor of the buildings on the two main 
business streets is given up to trade. These 
stores, with their brightly painted fronts in 
green, red, or yellow, their signs in black 
or gold letters, and their neatly arranged 
stock, present a very picturesque appear- 
ance. But adjoining a large wholesale 
dealer in curios or lanterns will be a 
wretched butcher shop, from which the 
odor is overpowering, The cellars are 
swarming with life, and are chiefly devoted 
to the barbers, whose occupation is honor- 
able and lucrative, custom demanding that 
the head be shaved at least twice a week. 

But let us not longer defer a night stroll 
through Chinatown. At any of the large 
hotels you may secure the services of a 
guide, who will take you through many of 
the most curious places, and furnish you 
with the usual stereotyped information. For 
my part I have always preferred the guid- 
ance of an intelligent detective, whose busi- 
ness it has been to make himself thoroughly 
familiar with all parts of the quarter. With 
such an officer, I started out recently one 
night about ten o'clock, for a round of the 
characteristic sights. 

Although fairly acquainted with China- 
town, I was never before so much impressed 
with the number and restlessness of the 
people. The brightly-lighted shops are 
crowded, the sidewalks are thronged, the 
venders of sweet-meats, sugar’cane, and 
various hot dishes are doing a lively trade, 
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In the far distance one catches the strains 
of a Chinese orchestra. The air is vocal with 
the harsh sing-song of the Chinese, each 
speaker prolonging the final vowel till it 
gives the impression of a refrain ina song. 

The chatter is deafening. From the wide- 
open window overhead a Celestial is holding 
animated converse with a heathen at my 
side. One would fancy from their wild 
gestures and great excitement that they 
were about to end a quarrel with an appeal 
to arms ; but when translated the colloquy 
is simply resolved into a discussion of 
whether they shall go to the theater or not. 

In all the shops men are gathered, ap- 
parently more for gossip than for trade. Near 
the entrance, sitting under a bright gas- 
light, is the chief accountant, making up 
the transactions of the day. He works with 
a brush, forming beautiful characters in his 
book, which has the shape and general ap- 
pearance of a song-book. The others sit 
about on chairs or boxes, and indulge in 
pipe orcigar. This is about all the social 
life of the Chinese, for even though he be 
married, he spends little time in converse 
with his wife. The female intellect he has 
asupreme contempt for, and there are few 
subjects outside of her household duties 
and her children upon which the Chinese 
woman would venture an opinion. It must 
be remembered also that only a very few of 
these Chinese have any families in this 
country. The stores, opium joints, and 
gambling dens of Chinatown are the only 
places where they can seek recreation. 

After the preternatural activity of the 
Chinese, which makes upon the observer 
the same impression produced by a study of 
one of Doré’s sketches of the lost souls of 
Dante, forever toiling in the gloom of the 
nether world, the next thing that strikes 
the stranger is the peculiar odor that fills 
the air, and that resembles a combination of 
very bad tobacco smoke and the pungent 
fumes from the punk that the American 
small boy uses on the Fourth of July to 
light his fire-crackers. Mingled with this 


is the smell of unclean streets, the whole 


making a combination not easily forgotten. 

The Abbe Huc, who traveled in China in 
native dress, declared that he could readily 
deceive the people in regard to his nation- 
ality, as he spoke the language perfectly, 
and as long exposure had stained his skin 
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smoke is by no means 
pleasant. It forms one of 
the chief obstacles to pleas- 
ure in ‘“‘ slumming.’’ 

One cannot walk more 
than a block in any of the 
Chinese streets without 
coming upon a meat shop. 
Its odor greets the nostrils 
long before the eye has 
taken in the collection of 
dainties that appeal to the 
Chinese epicure. The most 
conspicuous article is fresh 
pork, cut up into small 
pieces. Then there is a 
great variety of dried and 
smoked poultry, imported 
from the Flowery King- 
dom, the favorite being the 
domestic goose. Brains of 
sheep and beef, liver, and 
unwholesome looking pat- 
ties, which seem to be first 
cousins to the English 
meat dumpling, are ar- 
tistically arranged on little 
counters. The Chinaman 
is nothing if not epicu- 
rean. He pays the highest 
price for the early dainties 
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to a copper color ; but the Chinese dogs al- 
ways barked at his heels, because they de- 
tected the absence of the national odor. 
This smell is due partly to the coolie’s 
custom of sleeping in his clothes, but 
mainly to the fact that the constant smok- 
ing of opium and tobacco, and the prepara- 
tion of food at open fires, subject the dweller 
in a Chinese house to perpetual fumigation. 
Hence, the smoky odor clings to him, and 
not even the breezes of the Pacific have power 
to dislodge it. 

In one way the fumigation is a great ad- 
vantage to John Chinaman. It destroys the 
germs of many diseasés, and it secures to 
him an immunity from many complaints 
that attack the Caucasian. The Chinese 
disregard of the simplest sanitary regula- 
tions would cost the race dear, were it not 
that it is saved by this smoke quarantine 
against a host of zymotic and other diseases. 
But though wholesome, this all-pervading 


in market, and he has the 
southern negro’s fondness 
for chickens of ‘‘ fryin’ size.’’ In early days 
in the mines, when vegetables were a luxury, 
I have known Chinese miners to pay a dollar 
apiece for small cucumbers, of which they 
are excessively fond. They are liberal pa- 
trons of the hucksters that carry fruit and 
melons through the quarter, for despite his 
economy in other ways, John Chinaman can 
seldom resist the temptation offered by a 
ripe water-melon or a luscious peach. 

Near the meat shop is the finest restaurant 
in Chinatown. It has open balconies, and 
its front of ornamental work in black, red, 
and gold is brought out in strong relief by 
the electric light. Fancy the invention of 
the closing years of the nineteenth century 
used to reveal the wisdom of Confucius, or 
some equally"venerable Chinese classic. A 
dinner party is evidently being given on the 
top floor, for the upper balcony is brilliant 
with lantefns, and the air is resonant with 
the clash of cymbals and the ear piercing 
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notes of the one-stringed fiddle. Looking 
up at this gorgeous Oriental balcony, blaz- 
ing with red and gold, and listening to the 
strains of this barbaric minstrelsy, one 
seems to be transported beyond sea. The 
odors and sounds of Canton are on the air; 
the language of Canton is in one’s ears ; the 
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Through the shop on the ground floor, 
where cakes and other products of the 
bakery are sold, one ascends the stairway to 
the second floor, which is fitted up with 
cheap round tables surrounded by wooden 
stools. This is for the plebeians that expect 
to get a meal for ten cents. The next floor 
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illusion is complete, until the spluttering of 
the electric light dispels the vision of dream- 
land, and brings one back to the prosaic 
street, which by this time is crowded with 
coolies, eager to catch glimpses of the pleas- 
ures from which poverty debars them. 

The entrance to the restaurant is mean, 


is handsomely furnished ; the chairs and 
tables are of old oak and cherry wood, and 
many of the seats are richly inlaid with 
variegated marble. On the walls are illu- 
minated texts from Confucius, inculcating 
temperance and other virtues, while from 
the ceiling swing several lamps of bronze 
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and colored glass, which are genuine works 
of art. 

Here one may get a satisfactory cup of 
tea, a dish of preserved ginger, and a few 
cakes for ‘‘ two bits,’’ or a quarter of a dollar. 
The tea alone, made from the tender-stems 
of the plant and unspoiled by milk or sugar, 
is well worth tasting. It is tea such as the 
Russian noble drinks, but which, unfortu- 
nately, is never sent to this benighted coun- 
try, content with oolong and hyson. Here, 
as elsewhere in Chinatown, one is struck 
with the great courtesy of the shop-keepers. 
They readily answer any questions, and they 
allow the stranger to examine all parts of 
their establishments, evidently regarding 
his curiosity as a compliment. 

A block away from the restaurant is the 
Chinese theater. From midday to mid- 
night the doors are open, and a performance 
is usually in progress. One enters at a 
shabby door, climbs a few stairs, and then 
passes directly into the main auditorium, 
a room that will seat two thousand peo- 
ple. It is bare of all decoration. The main 
floor, which rises gradually to the back 
of the room, is filled with plain wooden 
benches. There is a long gallery above, 
while a short gallery on either side, near 
the stage, serves for the women and children 
and for any foreign visitors. There is no 
curtain for the stage, the performers enter- 
ing through portiers from each side. I have 
witnessed many plays in this temple of the 
Celestial drama, but the music always seems 
the same, and much of the ‘‘ business’’ of 
the actors is merely repetition of the same 
gestures and gymnastic feats. The actors, 
of course, are all men, and the cleverest 
work is done by those that personate wo- 
men. 

The ‘‘make-up’’ of some of these men is 
admirable, and the skill with which they 
imitate the high, falsetto female voice, and 
the singular feminine walk, can be appreci- 
ated by any one that has seen the Chinese 
woman out for an airing. The orchestra 
is usually composed of seven musicians, 
who sit at the back of the stage, and play 
without much intermission from the begin- 
ning to the end of the performance. The 
leading instruments are the fiddle, the cym- 
bals, the gong,.and the drum. The fiddle 
tyrannizes over the rest of the music, and 

rises superior even to the clash of the cym- 
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bals. It has only a single string, and the 
notes evolved from it pierce the ear like a 
knife. The man that performs upon the 
fiddle alternates with the cymbals, while his 
next neighbor beats, in rhythmical measure, 
on a huge brazen gong, which is pendent 
from the ceiling. Theother performers play 
upon drums, one of metal and the other of 
polished wood. The music is said to bear a 
striking resemblance to that of the Egyp- 
tians. It is all in the minor key, and from 
a distance it has a weird and melancholy 
sound. Heard near at hand, however, it has 
a tendency to produce headache, and to rasp 
the nerves. 

The Chinese play is beneath contempt 
from both a literary and dramatic stand- 
point. The action is slow and halting, the 
humor is thin and flat ; a large measure of 
time is consumed by the chants of the lead- 
ing actors, who celebrate themselves, as Walt 
Whitman would say ; the stage accessories 
areas primitive asin Shakespeare’s time ; the 
spectators are restless, passing in and out, 
and a tall, gaunt Celestial, with a huge 
basket of fruit and sweetmeats, wedges his 
way between the closely packed rows of 
humanity, and is rewarded by liberal patron- 
age. Coarse horse-play seems to appeal the 
most strongly to the audience, and the lead- 
ing man, who is imported from China and 
receives from eight thousand to ten thousand 
dollars a year, is forced to do a large amount 
of gymnastic exercise, whirling about like 
a dancing dervish, and fencing savagely 
with a long spear with a succession of antag- 
onists. A half-hour of the play, even when 
one can secure a running translation of the 
speeches, is as much as the American specta- 
tor can endure. 

From the theater one may step across the 
street to one of the finest Joss houses in the 
city. The building has some pretensions to 
elegance of architecture, the front having 
been Orientalized by balconies, with carved 
wood-work, richly painted. Before the 
shrine, which is carved in oak, gilded, and 
painted, a flame is always burning, and bits 
of lighted punk make a pleasant aroma. 
The Joss is usually a hideous creature, bear- 
ing some resemblance to Buddha, and at his 
side are lesser deities, who are placated by 
gifts of bread and burning tapers. There is 


something perfunctory in the worship of the 
Chinese, 


He seems to have small reverence 
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for his Joss; it is mainly superstition, the 
gambler’s dread of ill-luck, that prompts 
him to make votive offerings at this shrine. 
Of any higher religious sentiment the 
Chinese appear to be as destitute as the 
South Sea islander. 

All these places simply reveal the better 
side of Chinese life. If one cares to look on 
the seamy side, he may view it in the great 
lodging-houses, the opium and gambling 
dens, the brothels, and the thieves’ quarter. 
One of the lodging-houses, which holds 
nearly one thousand persons, may be taken 
asa fair specimen of the coolie’s way of life. 
The building, which was originally a four- 
story structure, has been converted into 
double this number of floors. In the main 
hall on the top and lower floors are arrange- 
ments for cooking, and each lodger has the 
privilege of using the common fire. Ad- 
joining this co-operative kitchen are the 
water-closets, always out of repair, and it 
is no uncommon sight to see the Chinese 
standing on bits of brick and stone, and 
placidly cooking, while the floor is covered 
with the overflow from the choked closets, 
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and the atmosphere is like that of a huge 
cattle-stable at the East when thrown open 
on a winter morning. The coolie seems to 
be able to live without air, for in the closets 
that serve as rooms in the great human hive 
there are never any means of ventilation, 
day or night. Yet, the occupants appear to 
thrive, and if capacity to do hard work is a 
sign of health, they are in good physical 
condition. 

The opium dens and the gambling places 
are no longer among the show places of 
Chinatown, but they exist, and if you en- 
gage a Chinese guide there is no difficulty in 
viewing these resorts. The method of smok- 
ing opium may, however, be seen in any 
store. Back of each store isa small room, 
to which the proprietor invites a customer 
during the arduous work of making a sale. 
On one side of this room is a couch about 
three feet high, generally covered with mat- 
ting orrugs. Here, ona tray, is an opium 
‘‘lay-out,’’ pipe, opium, lamp, and other 
fixtures. The merchant and his customer 


will recline on the couch, one on each side 
of the tray. One will take the opium, 
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which resembles molasses on a cold day, 
and heating it over the flame of the lamp, 
will twist it round and round until the dark, 
viscid mass becomes a golden yellow, and 
gives off an odor something like that of 
burned sugar. Then he will place it over 
the small holes in the bowl of the pipe, and 
his companion will draw in several deep 
breaths from the slim end, and after a mo- 
ment will expel the smoke through his 
nostrils. This process is repeated for every 
pipe smoked, so that the opium ‘‘fiend’’ 
must spend two or three hours in getting 
under the influence of the drug. 

The regular opium dens are few in num- 
ber now, because of the street police sur- 
veillance. They are usually wretched cellars, 
with coarse bunks around the walls, for the 
idea that the devotee of opium demands 
luxurious surroundings is pure fiction. 
When a man or woman falls under the 
bondage of opium, self-respect is lost. I 
have seen a man, who was very fastidious 


before he acquired the opium habit, lying 
side by side with a dirty coolie, each taking 
alternate puffs at the same pipe, while in 
the next bunk was stretched, in the deep 
sleep that opium brings, a wretched outcast 
of the street, who once claimed to be awo- 
man. The hopeless misery stamped upon 
the drawn and pallid face of the sleeping 
opium-smoker is the most powerful argu- 
ment against the use of the drug ; yet, the 
vice is increasing rapidly in San Francisco 
among the young hoodlums of both sexes, 
who defy the police by smoking the drug in 
their own rooms. 

Perhaps the most forbidding feature of 
Chinese life is the neglect of the sick and 
the suffering. Ill fares the coolie that falls 
sick in Chinatown. He may be provided 
with the necessaries of life by his society, 
but of medical attendance or proper care he 
will get none. Nearly every week the police 
discover some wretched unfortunate that has 
been left to die in an underground den by 
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unnatural relatives or friends. Slow starva- 
tion in a noisome cellar, in the horror of 
thick darkness, with vermin swarming over 
the helpless sufferer—such is the fate that 
has befallen many a poor creature in China- 
town. 

Several years ago the professional guides 
used to show the Eastern tourist a singular 
spectacle of death-in-life existence in one of 
the Chinese cellars. After crawling through 
a long, narrow alley, the party would come 
into a central court, upon which a number 
of rooms opened. Knocking upon the door 
of one of these rooms, a Chinese woman 
stepped forth, carefully feeling her way by 
the door-post. Her wide-open eyes had the 
whitish look of hopeless blindness, and she 
mutely held out her hand for the small coin 
that was her expected gratuity. She had 
been abandoned by her friends, and her sole 
support depended on the chance gifts of 


visitors. She had lived for months in this 


cellar, in a room no larger than a closet. 
Without window or means of ventilation, 
without fire, without work, without friends 
—has solitary confinement in prison any- 
thing more terrible than this? 

After more than thirty years of residence 
in San Francisco, the Mongolian is little 


better known to the authorities than he was 
when the gold rush first brought him to the 
coast. He is entirely beyond the control of 
our laws now, as he always has been. He 
metes out unsparing vengeance upon de- 
linguents of his own race, precisely as 
though he were in his native province of 
Quoang Tung. He has secret tribunals and 
a code of law which are inscrutable mysteries 
to Americans, as they are to all other for- 
eigners. He practices polygamy, indulges 
in slavery as many of the Indian tribes do, 
and the law fails to reach him as it fails to 
reach them. In fact, the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia to-day are a living satire on all our 
laws. They break many of the laws openly 
and defiantly ; others they evade by cun- 
ning. The arrests are mainly for the minor 
offences, such as gambling and violating the 
ordinance designed to prevent overcrowding 
intenements. About one-tenth of the crim- 
inals in the two state prisons in California 
are Chinese. 

But these convicted felons bear no just 
proportion to the crimes committed by Mon- 
golians ; for it must always be borne in 
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mind that the Chinese on the Pacific coast 
represent only the lowest and most reckless 
class : nine-tenths of them are coolies or 
virtual slaves, half-starved from birth, and 
driven by stress of hungerto crime. These, 
swarming into Canton and Hong-kong, came 
over to this country when the gold rush be- 
gan, and later, when the Pacific railroads 
demanded an army of laborers, the coolies 
were gathered up by the thousand, and 
shipped across the ocean. They were natu- 
ral adventurers, and it is not strange that 
in the newer land they robbed and murdered 
as they had done at home. Even now, when 
much of this old lawless element has been 
cleared out, the Chinese here cannot be taken 
as fair types of their race any more than 
the wretched Hungarians and Italians landed 
under contract at Castle Garden can be said 
to represent tbe people of Kossuth and 
Mazzini. They arethe scum of the nation, 
because emigration is something that the 
well-born Chinese looks upon in the same 
light as the Irishman of good family. It 
means expatriation, and among people like 
the Chinese, who make veneration for an- 
cestors a part of their religion, it is resorted 
to only when the old country denies them 
safety or support. 

The best proof of the low caste of the 
Chinese in California is afforded by their 
faces. Itis rare that one sees an intelligent 
face with any signs of good-breeding ina 
stroll through the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco. A few wholesale merchants 
there are of fine education, and the consu- 
late contains several Chinese of high rank. 
These men have regular features, a clean 
skin, and great dignity of manner. In their 
rich silken dresses they stalk through the 
crowds of unsavory coolies with an air that 
seems to say: ‘‘ There are human swine 
whose touch would defile the hem of our 
garments.’’ In fact, there is no greater 
living personification of pride of station 
than the Chinese mandarin. With his 
strongly marked features, his clear, pale, 
olive skin, his intelligent eye, and his 
haughty bearing, he presents the greatest 
contrast to the meager, stunted frame, the 
flat, Tartar face with its complexion resem- 
bling old bacon, the low, cunning expres- 
sion, and the mixture of servility and in- 
solence of the coolie. Most of the Chinese 
merchants of San Francisco give plain evi- 
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dence of their plebian birth, and show that 
they are simply well-fed coolies, dressed in 
silk. 

The capacity of the Chinese for dull, 
plodding work has made him a dangerous 
competitor to the white man or woman in 
all manufacturing industries. He takes 
kindly to the sewing machine. He has 
muscles of steel, so that he can drive a 
machine of the heaviest pattern for ten or 
twelve hours a day, six days in the week. 
He has no nerves; hence his stolidity and 
dogged patience render him invaluable in an 
occupation that incapacitates many female 
operatives from nervous exhaustion. Look 
into this shop on Clay street where women’s 
undergarments are made. The floor is fitted 
with sewing machines arranged in two rows. 
At each machine sits a Chinaman, with a 
lamp at his head. The whirring of the 
machines sounds like the hum of a great 
cotton factory. Not ahead is raised as you 
curiously watch their work. Each machine, 
with its rapidly revolving wheel and its 
swiftly flying needle, flashing like one long 
line of light as it goes in and out of the 
white cloth, is not more automatic and un- 
human than the creature that sits behind it 
and directs its activity. 

Soon one perceives that the lower floor 
does not form the whole shop. Above are 
other workers, the exact counterpart of 
those below in feature and incessant ma- 
chine-like motion. A flying gallery has 
been thrown around three sides of the room, 
and although the original height of the 
store was not more than twelve feet, its 
capacity has been increased nearly fifty per 
cent. by this space-saving device. The per- 
spiration stands in beads on the faces of 
these workers in the gallery, but they seem 
to take no heed of heat or foul air. 

These men keep their places till midnight, 
when by a city ordinance work must cease. 
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The same spectacle, with variations, is pre- 
sented in the shoe and broom and cigar 
factories. What appalls one in contemplat- 
ing it is the tireless activity of these people, 
their infinite capacity for drudgery, unre- 
lieved by any recreation save gambling. 
The wash houses scattered all over the city 
show the same features of marvelous in- 
dustry. Work goes on till late in the even- 
ing, day and night shifts succeeding each 
other, and the sleepers lying down to un- 
quiet dreams under the ironing tables at 
which they have slaved for twelve hours, 
and in an atmosphere of steaming linen, 
which makes the room resemble the main 
chamber of a Russian bath. 

Is it any wonder that the Caucasian is 
‘‘ played out’’ and ‘‘ruined by Chinese 
cheap labor,’’ when this race from over the 
sea exhibits such abnormal capacity for 
work, and such rare skill in adapting itself 
to new surroundings. Of mean physique, 
with gaunt figure, sloping shoulders, small 
arms, and bandy legs—still, the Chinaman 
will tire out the most robust white man in 
many occupations, and will prove invulner- 
able to all the cqmplaints that are so fatal to 
large bodies of workmen of other nation- 
alities. The coolie in California will live 
on a few pounds of rice per day ; if he can 
add to this a half-pound of pork the limit ot 
his desire is reached ; not that he does not 
like good living and American cooking, but 
these things are not included in his estimate 
of the essentials. After living on the fat of 
the land in an American household, he will 
return to his old plain rice diet apparently 
without a murmur. He has no expensive 
wants. He has no family to maintain. He 
is like a soldier in a great military camp. 
Before competition with such a creature the 
American working man may well be para- 
lyzed. 
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By SALVATORE FARINA. 


Translated from the Italian by W. H. Allen, M. A. 


Wi 
[From Marcantonio’s Note-Book.] 
HE scene that followed in the kitchen 
was brief. 

Anna Maria had remained in the ante- 
chamber, not daring to follow me. I found 
my daughter lying on her face on a heap of 
firewood, as if she wanted to embrace it. 

I leaned against the stove, and said 
quietly : 

‘‘ Serafina, the moment has come to choose 
between your father and your seducer. 
Serafina, what did you say a little while 
ago to that man ?”’ 

And when my daughter answered only 
with sobs, I repeated the question with 
measured slowness. 

‘‘ Serafina, what did you say a little while 
ago to that man ?”’ . 

She lifted her tearful face, and said to me 
in a weak voice: 

‘*T have sworn to love him always.’ 

Such obstinacy would have put a saint 
into a passion. 

‘* And I swear,’’ said I solemnly, ‘‘ I swear 
that I shall never give my consent. I 
swear,’’ I continued, getting warmer, “if 
you marry that man against my will, you 
will cease to be my daughter forever.”’ 

‘Do not swear, papa, do not swear !’’ she 
murmured. 

She dragged herself after me as far as the 
door, murmuring all the time : 

‘*Oh, papa, do not swear !’’ 

Ihave thought many a time of that strange 
mixture of tears and obstinacy of which my 
daughter was composed. She worshipped 
me, I could not doubt it ; but she had prom- 
ised that buffo to be his, at the cost of her 
own peace, of her own future, and of her 
father’s future ; and because she had prom- 
ised, she was going to stick to it. She 
would have slain me weeping, and would 
have died of grief herself rather than fail in 
a pledge once given. 

I understand these poor resisting souls 
that are armed with weakness ; they are the 


souls that, being vanquished, remain invin- 
cible. 

The bitter thought began to enter my 
brain that it would be a question of yielding 
to the weakness of my daughter. Two days 
afterwards I became convinced of it. 

Here is what the buffo Curti wrote me : 

“In three months your daughter will have completed 
her twentieth year, and will be her own mistress by 
virtue of the laws that govern us. She has sworn to be 
mine, andI have sworn that I will be to her husband, 
father, friend, everything. Decide.’’ 

I made my decision quickly. I did not 
answer the letter, but expected from that 
time forth better days. Time gave back such 
days as we had lived before. My daughter’s 
cheerfulness returned when the buffo left for 
the Azores ; she thrummed on the piano the 
Barber of Seville and Crispino when reports 
arrived of the triumphs of her inamorato. 

Finally, one morning she awoke weeping 
more than usual, so that she came and sat at 
the table with her eyes red and swollen. It 
was the day on which she completed her 
twentieth year. 

A month afterwards, Iginio Curti was 
again in Milan, and bore away my daughter 
to make her his wife. Of this brutality, 
committed through the incitement of the 
civil code, I have all the particulars en- 
graven on my mind. 

The two despicable creatures—the one 
radiant all the while, and the other lachry- 
mose—were desirous of sparing me the 
scandal of the proceeding, and applied to 
me for the necessary consent. I was will- 
ing, however, that they should intimate to 
me my duty to give a futile refusal, and 
this I gave in writing, after which I departed. 
It was tacitly understood that on my return 
I would find my house deserted. During 
my absence they were married and went 
away, and two weeks afterwards I re-entered 
my empty home to take up anew the life of 
a bachelor. 

Serafina had left a sheet of paper on the 
writing desk, in which she implored my 
pardon, and gave me her address abroad, 
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I wrote at the bottom of the same sheet 
these sole words: ‘‘I no longer have a 
daughter,’’ and directed it to Bucharest, 
poste restante. 

VI. 

I TRIED to accustom myself to my new 
life. At first I could not make it go. The 
café where I went formerly to take my 
vermuth and to read the newspapers before 
breakfast, had failed. The family that had 
taken in my washing, having fallen into an 
inheritance, had given up that small in- 
dustry. The soups of the restaurants seemed 
to metoo fat. The sharp wines burned my 
throat; the heavy wines weighed on my 
stomach. In the evening I did not know 
what to do with my time, because the comedy 
in Milan is expensive, and I was in ill 
humor with the opera after the trick it had 
played me. 

Before turning again to the Viennese beer 
and boiled ham, before taking up again my 
post of honor at the table of the young 
officers, before enjoying anew the latest 
calumnies of my colleague, the professor of 
Italian literature, considerable time was 


necessary and—much philosophy. 


As for the rest, I confess I did not suffer 
nearly as much as I thought I should. I 
give myself credit for being as tender a father 
as any one else, nomatterwho ; but my heart 
is strong in bearing up under the weight of 
ingratitude. Furthermore, my affections are 
of so exquisite a sensibility that to injure 
them and annihilate them is almost one and 
the same thing. When my daughter had 
turned her back on her paternal dwelling I 
considered her lost in the world, and I 
decided not to think of her any more than if 
she were dead. 

Letters from Serafina reached me, once 
from Bucharest, then a year afterwards from 
Barcelona. 

Although I was prepared for it, the first 
time, the sight of my daughter’s handwrit- 
ing on the envelope made my heart beat. 
I felt (to be frank) curiosity, and a kind of 
spiteful tenderness. 

I remember I took the letter in my hand, 
looked at the superscription a long time, and 
examined the Bucharest postage stamp to 
decipher the date that was on it. Then I 
shut the letter up in a drawer and went to 
dinner. After returning home, and having 
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got my ideas a little in order, I took my 
daughter’s letter, and this time, without any 
heart-beating, crossed out the directions on 
it, and wrote there instead, in my own hand: 

‘“This is returned to the sender, Iginio 
Curti, buffo in the Italian theater at Buch- 
arest.”’ 

I did the same thing with the letter that 
came a year afterwards from Barcelona. 

I was expecting what happened then. 

‘My son-in-law,’’ I said to myself, ‘‘in 
order to force me to read the lachrymose 
epistles of his wife will play me a trick one 
day or another. But he does not know that 
I receive very few letters, because I never 
write any, and that it will not be difficult for 
me to recognize the treachery, even if they 
get the tenor, or baritone, or second lady to 
write the directions, especially if it comes 
from abroad.’’ 

Even then I was within a hair of falling 
into the trap, and it was a veritable stroke of 
inquisitorial genius that saved me from this 
slight discomfiture. One day a letter arrived, 
of a very innocent appearance; it came 
from Pavia, where I had colleagues and old 
schoolmates. I was just about to tear the 
envelope, when I asked myself: 

‘Who can be writing to you from Pavia? 
Professor Leonardi? No, because I would 
recognize the handwriting. It may be 
Ponzio,’’ but as I glanced at the superscrip- 
tion and read, ‘‘ ToSignor Abate, Prof. Marc- 
antonio,’ I saw that it was the same as my 
daughter once wrote, the same also as the 
buffo Curti called me in directing his letters, 
and finally that it was an address such as no 
one else has ever used in writing to me. 

This transposition of names was not ac- 
cidental, as can be shown. I recollect a letter 
from my daughter directed in this way, 
which did not come to hand until after it had 
made the rounds of the city in search of a 
certain reverend individual named Marco. 
My daughter, obstinate as was her wont, 
did not lay aside this manner of directing 
her letters, although I called her attention 
to it; and as the letter carriers knew that it 
was useless to hunt up the Reverend Marco 
in Milan, no further inconvenience arose 
from it, and I permitted her to have her own 
way. Admire the simplicity of the means 
the evs makes use of to frustrate the designs 
and punish the faults of the existens ! With- 
out losing any time I canceled the super- 
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scription and wrote: ‘‘This is returned to 
the sender,’’ and the rest. 

But when I had done this I began to think: 
‘“‘And if this letter were not from my 
daughter?’’ Then I got the idea of pur- 
chasing the last number of a theatrical 
journal, and of ascertaining if opera bouffe 
was being represented at Pavia. I found out 
in this way that the opera of Lauro Rossi 
was being rendered at the Teatro Comunale, 
and that the buffo Curti was much applauded 
by the students of the university. 

An inward voice asked: ‘‘How is your 
daughter doing? Is she well? Is she 
happy ?”’ 

But I hastened to answer that it did not 
make a fig’s difference to me, that I had 
sworn to consider Serafina as lost to me in 
this world, and that my daughter was dead. 

The buffo Curti would have his breath 
taken away when he saw returned and un- 
opened the letter that he had made a trap 
of, imagining that I would becaught. From 
that time I received no more letters from 
Serafina. 


VI. 
FAREWELL slight pleasures and pains of 
my past life! Now Icast my eyes before me 


in a desert way, and I become serious again. 

Ah, what if the way is a desert ! it is not 
my fault. I would have been pleased to 
have it made bright with my daughter’s 
girlhood and the old and faithful friends. I 
would have dearly loved to sow upon it a 
multitude of kindly recollections, to create 
a haven of future affection, where sorrow 
might come when it pleased, and take a new 
friend by the hand and lead him to me, be- 
fore saying, ‘‘ Here is one worthy of you.”’ 

But the spectacle of human egotism has 
closed every door to my heart, and for a long 
time no one has been admitted there. At 
times I afflict myself with this faculty of 
ratiocination, which puts between man and 
man the same interval as between man and 
brute. There are those of my fellow-creat- 
ures that chatter among themselves like 
sparrows, that smell one another, or provoke 
one another, or worry one another through 
life like dogs. They love and are loved, and 
feel happy because they do not think. 
Thought is a worm that gnaws at generous 
hearts. 

And to me, a person born for love, not a 
single affection remains ; I am alone ! 
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Having just passed the age of ardent man- 
hood, or nearly so, the future holds out to 
me the chill season of old age, that season 
in which even the most generous nature has 
a right to a little egotism. 

I am still in good health, but I feel that 
the gout is lying in wait for me. I can elude 
it for a time by abstaining a little from 
nitrogenous and carbonaceous food, but one 
day or another it will triumph over my will 
as it triumphed over my father and my 
grandfather. It isa family infirmity. 

I have taken a look in the mirror, and I 
see that I have been deceived in myself. I 
do not show more than forty-five years. All 
my hair that is left is almost black. My 
beard, indeed, would be white, but I shall 
notletit grow. Ishall shave every morning. 

I feel that I am yet capable of rendering 
a woman happy, andI have made up my 
mind. 

I shall take anot!:er wife. 

After so many years of widowhood it shall 
not be said that I yield to a frivolous senti- 
ment. I surrender to necessity. I shall 
take a wife in order to have a woman whose 
mission it shall be to love me. 

I wish the most supreme indifference of 
heart to rule in this choice. To judge and 
choose with certainty is the difficulty. In 
the case of a first marriage, this is almost 
impossible. We do not yet know what will 
suit us, and what will suit the other. Con- 
sequently, first marriages are always a game 
in which chance plays too preponderating a 
vole. 

But what is unavoidable the first time is 
inexcusable the second. It is incumbent on 
the widower that remarries to place before 
himself the question of his partner’s felicity, 
and to make his choice on severely mathe- 
matical principles. 

I know several marriageable young wom- 
en, but I know they make a romance of 
that to which I would be unable to play the 
part of hero. I am acquainted also with 
widows, bitten with an implacable rage for 
second nuptials, but they are old and ugly. 
Well, age and ugliness in a wife are in no 
case indispensable elements of matrimonial 
felicity. I shall not play the traitor to my- 
self. My wife shall be young and handsome. 
In order that she may love me in time, it 
will suffice to become amiable, ‘and this art, 
unknown to the young, I shall learn from 
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the aged. And because she marries me 
without loving me, it will be necessary to 
tempt her by showing her the advantage. 
The lady of my choice ought to be unfortu- 
nate, alone in the world like myself, and 
ought to have to throw herself into my 
arms as into a secure haven. 

Where and how to find this bride? 

In this wide world, so— 


VII. 


HERE a leaf of Marcantonio Abate’s Note- 
book is wanting, apparently torn out, and 
there is no more to be read. These notes, 
begun with the firm purpose of having them 
form a commentary to the occurrences of no 
ordinary interest that our hero was expect- 
ing, met the fate of all memoirs. They 
were left unfinished. 

Without being aware of it the philosopher, 
Marcantonio, was the victim of that same 
illusion that is the beginning of the mem- 
oirs of the representatives of both sexes con- 
nected with institutions of learning ; he was 
confiding to paper impressions, ill-defined 
and not yet his own, or those already faded 
by time and no longer his own, as if to get 
a nearer view of them or to appropriate 
them. If he did not succeed in making 
something out of nothing, like the enthusi- 
astic blue stockings of the tenderer sex, it 
was due to the fifty years he had lived ; cer- 
tain it is that from this period (the morrow 
of the grand deliberation) Marcantonio did 
not write another syllable of his journal, 
because from this time forth hopes began to 
dawn for him, sweet uncertainties, trouble- 
some fancies, and a thousand undreamed of 
sentiments that he would have scorned to 
delineate with the pen or see badly repro- 
duced on paper. Young ladies when they 
have left school yield some day to the same 
impulse and do the same thing. And will 
Marcantonio Abate take offence at a com- 
parison that makes him a little more youth- 
ful? Perhaps not; for hardly has he made 
his throw, hardly has he cast his net into the 
world, when he looks in the glass, runs to 
the barber to get himself shaved, drops in at 
the shoemaker’s to buy a pair of varnished 
gaiters, and sends toconsult the tailor. The 
tailor will come to-morrow. 

What is the throw Marcantonio has made, 
and what kind of a net has he cast into the 
wide world ? 
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He has written on a sheet of paper torn 
from his Note-book, weighing his words one 
by one, each word chosen previously and 
measured with the greatest nicety, the fol- 
lowing little advertisement : 


“INVITATION TO THE BRIDAL CHAMBER. 

“A gentleman of a good age, in easy circumstances, 
healthy, of a not unpleasing appearance, and of an 
equable temper, would unite himself in marriage with a 
young lady or widow who has not passed her thirtieth 
year, providing she be of good family and of modest 
deportment. No marriage portion is required. Direct 
inquiries to Signor I. O., poste restante Milan.” 

He wrote in his best round hand, paying 
particular attention to clearness, and after 
having written, he was not satisfied, but 
lovingly went over his effusion again re- 
touching the eyes of every ¢ born of his pen, 
lengthening the tails of all the a’s, ensuring 
the lines across the /’s, and redotting the 7’s 
where the ink had left no trace, or where the 
marks did not fall exactly perpendicular. 

When every ambiguity seemed to him im- 
possible, unless through the malice of the 
printer, he enclosed the leaf in an envelope 
and sent it to the advertising department of 
the Secolo by Anna Maria. 

The choosing of this messenger had also 
caused him considerable trouble. The per- 
son he needed and in whom he could confide, 
must be honest to a certain extent, some- 
what ignorant, one that could read alittle, 
and would not be very quick at guess- 
ing. Well, the school beadles ? No, because 
they read and guessed altogether too well, 
and not the porter, because he did not read 
at all. Well then, Anna Maria. 

On the envelope is written, and Anna 
Maria will have to repeat it in case of need : 
‘‘To be inserted Sundays and Thursdays 
for two weeks.”’ 

Anna Maria will also have to pay the price 
of the insertions in advance. If she shall 
see any laughing she must remain serious, 
and if at any time a son of Eve asks her who 
makes the insertion, she is to answer tran- 
quilly, ‘‘ Ason of Adam.”’ 

The portly dame received this great proof 
of her master’s confidence with her custom- 
ary propriety of deportment ; namely, with 
her hands under her apron. Then she drew 
out one hand to lay hold of the envelope, 
and then she drew out the other to take the 
money. 

‘It is a joke,’’ the professor repeated, 
‘*but mind and be serious.”’ 
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‘* Yessir.’’ 

‘** And not say who sends you.”’ 

‘* Yessir.” 

‘Pay whatever they ask without chaffer- 
ing.”’ 

‘* Yessir.”’ 

‘Take the receipt, and come back to the 
house.”’ 

‘* Yessir.”’ 

After which Anna Maria departed. Her 
master saw her pass through the court-yard, 
and noticed the extraordinary grandeur of 
her bearing, occasioned by her conscious- 
ness of the high trust and her sense of moral 
obligation, which will not permit her to take 
her hand out of the pocket that guards the 
professor’s secret. 

The die has been cast by Marcantonio ! 
And if now he walks up and down in his 
house a little agitated, and examines him- 
self in the glass at each turn, it is because 
it is time to go to the barber’s and shoe- 
maker’s, and Anna Maria is not yet back. 

Signor Io then walks up and down and 
meditates. 

This unusual manner of seeking a wife 
in the fourth page of a newspaper is truly 
worthy of a philosopher. To look at the 
matter accurately, men in this delicate mat- 
rimonial conjuncture comport themselves 
badly enough. Some of them fall in love, 
and are players at hazard for fortunate 
nuptials. Others compromise themselves 
in sport, and find themselves bound without 
knowing it; these are the thoughtless. 
Others inform themselves with regard to the 
wealth and family, but not with regard to 
the heart ; those are the monoculars, they 
have an eye single, etc., etc.; but, on the 
contrary, with what judgment Signor Io 
has done the thing! He places himself 
openly before all marriageable girls ; pledges 
himself to nothing ; sees, interrogates, scru- 
tinizes ; doesn’t fall in love, get excited or 
impatient. Playing himself and letting 
others play on a secure basis, both sides 
will win in taking each other, and perhaps 
win more in letting each other go. The 
overtures of marriage, begun on the fourth 
page of a newspaper, put the business in 
its true light. There no false scruples are 
able toenter ; there no self-esteem. A wom- 
an that accepts a husband through a news- 
paper is a woman to be relied on, without 
whims in her head, without foolish senti- 
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mentalism. She will bring her husband 
good, solid common-sense as a dower. 

Signor Io promises himself another ad- 
vantage from his device. He will send the 
newspaper to several girls of his acquaint- 
ance, to whom he would not dare to make an 
express proposal for fear of being refused, 
and all the other girls that he shall come to 
know, shall receive per mail the same paper 
till he is disposed of. 

Therefore Signor Io will lay in an abun- 
dant store of the journal containing the 
advertisement. Perhaps, too, some one of the 
young girls of whom he does not even dare 
to think, may feel disposed to take a husband 
in that odd manner, satisfied with such a 
marriageon general principles. Whoknows? 
The judicious young female may be able to 
reconcile herselfto it in a specific case. Sign- 
or Io, freshly shaved, with his hair brushed 
gracefully so as to hide his baldness, makes 
himself up—one man is as good as another, 
and a professor of philosophy renovated 
thus, with polished gaiters— 

Signor Io looks at himself in the glass, 
admires himself without conceding too much 
to vanity, and continues to promenade. 
Anna Maria does not come, and Signor Io 
rubs his hands promising himself another 
advantage from his device. 

Will he not be enabled to become ac- 
quainted with the girl disposed to enter the 
anonymous bridal chamber, to approach her 
and study her without ever disclosing him- 
self? Will he not be enabled to make her 
believe that her attempt to find a husband 
in the fourth page of a newspaper has been 
lost in the world, but that Providence has 
sent her, by other ways, another bride- 
groom, probably a great deal better than the 
first ? 

It is not displeasing to Signor Io to leave 
this illusion to his better half. Signor Iois 
no egotist, not he. The knowledge that his 
partner had gone into the newspapers in 
search of a husband will not offend him; 
quite otherwise. Taking a wife for the 
second time, he wants to be sure of his bar- 
gain, and it appears to him that the fact of 
his knowing her secret, and of her knowing 
nothing about anything, will place his bride 
more in his power. 

There is Anna Maria’s:step, and there is 
Anna Maria herself. The big dame looks 
serious, and has both hands under her apron. 
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‘‘Have you done it?’’ questions Marc- 
antonio with a slight tremor in his voice. 

Anna Maria has ‘‘done it.’’ She takes 
one hand out of her pocket and presents the 
receipt. She has paid twenty-two lire forty 
centesemi for four insertions of fourteen 
lines, to be made Thursdays and Sundays. 
The professor takes the receipt quickly, but 
his heart throbs as though he had taken 
instead the girl of his marital cogitations. 

What is the girl of Signor Io’s marital 
cogitations? 

Sweet uncertainty! Where is the girl of 
Signor Io’s marital cogitations? 

To-day is Wednesday. To-morrow the 
Secolo will bear the invitation to Marc- 
antonio’s nuptial couch into the city, into 
the country, into the surrounding villages ; 
and the journal will come under the eye of 
some pensive fair one who is lying in wait 
for it. Marcantonio is sensible of the fact, 
that although he has invited to the competi- 
tive lists alsothe widows of thirty, his fancy 
up to now has pictured to him the alluring 
images of girls of twenty-one or eighteen 
only. Marcantonio takes another look at 
himself in the glass, and is not dismayed at 
his own temerity. He thinks that if a young 
girl of eighteen shall be content to take him, 
it will be a proof of her good sense. 

‘* And what did they do in the newspaper 
office?’’ he asks, turning again to the 
servant. 

‘*They laughed under their mustaches.”’ 

Anna Maria looks, too, as though she would 
like to laugh under something ; but she re- 
mains serious, even excessively so. 


VIII. 


LET us pass over a long evening and a sleep- 
lessnight. Aneverlasting Thursday begins. 

To-day Marcantonio has a holiday. He 
lays aside at dawn that irksome burden of 
scholastical philosophy that on the other 
days of the week he is compelled to carry 
into the two private schools to the affliction 
of his pupils. He seems to himself one of 
his own students, so free does he feel. He 
goes out, walks away, and at every step his 
metaphysics seem to withdraw farther and 
farther into the distance. He comes to the 
grove in the public gardens. His old friend 
is there, tentatively making his approaches 
to his fellow creatures. 

‘** Good day !”’ 
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‘‘ A thousand of them,’’ answers the beg- 
gar with a malicious smile. 

‘‘A thousand are too few. Wish me ten 
thousand of them if you believe me happy ; 
but you are mistaken.”’ 

‘* Your worship is—young.”’ 

‘* Seriously ?”’ 

‘Your worship is forty years old to-day. 
Hardly did I see you shoot round the.corner 
when I said to myself: ‘The professor is 
forty years old to-day ; what has he done 
with the other ten years?’ ’’ 

Marcantonio feels flattered by the observa- 
tion, and cannot find it in his heart to be 
offended. 

The other persists with increasing irony. 

‘** What will he do with the other ten ?’ 
I said to myself.”’ 

The professor glanced around him. Meta- 
physics and ethics had disappeared. No 
one observes him and helaughs. A tempta- 
tion comes over him to-day, never experi- 
enced before, to give his old friend an alms, 
but he resists it for decorum’s sake. 

‘*T wish you success,’’ he says, and walks 
friskily along. 

‘‘T wish you ten thousand days like the 
present !’’ the old fellow repeats and starts, 
too, limping to meet an old lady, who is 
passing in the next path, and who has 
already one of her hands in her pocket. 

Marcantonio rapidly pursues the road that 
leads to his happiness. He meets a colleague 
and avoids him; he meets a pupil, who 
avoids him. He arrives at the restaurant 
before the breakfast hour. Never mind, he 
will eat alone. A man ought to suffice for 
himself, more particularly at meals. 

He eats, then reads a journal that is xo/ 
the Secolo, then awaits the young officers, 
and amuses himself at the complacency 
with which they attach their sabers to their 
belts, letting them dangle obliquely by the 
straps so as to cause them to strike first the 
ground and then the wall. 

He feels within himself a new force; 
something that is not enthusiasm, nor bold- 
ness, nor levity, but that resembles them 
all. Every now and then he lowers the 
journal, and puts in a word in the discourse 
maintained by the officers, a word well 
chosen, a luminous word that, as usual, fills 
his table companions with amazement, and 
obliges them to say, ‘‘ dvavo / bravissimo !” 

To pass the time he proposes a game of 
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chess or dominoes, nay, even billiards, and 
excuses himself saying, ‘‘I have a holi- 
day.”’ 

But the officers require no excuse ; they 
are satisfied with the circumstance that the 
professor deigns to put away his melancholy 
pedagogism to play billiards like a student. 

Marcantonio had formerly been a very 
strong player; he brandishes many cues 
many times before choosing one ; then 
plays and wins. His generous adversaries 
do everything to make him forget his 
diffidence, but the professor wins with mod- 
esty, and declares that he has played with 
great luck. He asks the waiter fora cigar, 
and five of them are offered him by the 
officers. Thanks, thanks, he does not 
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smoke the Cavour brand, accepts a Virginia 
from the lieutenant, accepts a match from 
the sub-lieutenant, and expresses his thanks 
to all the rest. The professor was never 
before so amiable. 

Finaliy Marcantonio goes out into the 
open air. He goes out puffing before him 
little clouds from his Virginia, and suddenly 
agamin ‘‘ propelled by fate,’’ offers him the 
Secolo fresh from the press. Signor Io buys 
the paper, runs his eye over the fourth page, 
and immediately reads : 

‘Invitation to the nuptial chamber.”’ 

He sees no more, hides the paper in his 
pocket, and looks aroundhim. Nowhe feels 
weak, and knows not why. 

His Virginia has gone out. 


[To be continued. ] 


THE IRON OCTOPUS. 


By Dr. EDWARD W. BEmMISs. 


U PON no other business are we so de- 

pendent for our national existence, 
power and prosperity, as upon the one now 
to be considered. Go whereone will, to any 
large town or flourishing community in all 
this land, and the ‘‘iron band,’’ now more 
often one of steel, invites the traveler to 
civilization. To whatever feature of this 
railroad system we turn our attention we 
find new wonders, 

We speak of the vast standing armies of 
Europe; yet the five hundred thousand em- 
ployés of our American railways, earning 
one-fifth as much as all our factory employés, 
equal any standing army save that of 
Russia. The gross earnings of these roads 
equal the increased value of the finished 
product over that of the raw material of all 
the manufacturing industries of New York 
and Pennsylvania. The problem of the re- 
lation to the public welfare of this power of 
wealth and organization is of untold im- 
portance to our entire civilization. 

Still more pressing becomes the problem, 
when we learn from the well-known authori- 
ty, Mr. Simon Sterne, that our railroads 
wield a capital of ten billion dollars, or one- 
fifth of our entire national wealth: and, 
further, that half a dozen men control 
directly or indirectly two-thirds of that 
capitalization. 


I. 
THE EVILS OF OUR RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


A GREAT mistake has been made in this 
country (though long since recognized in 
Europe) of considering competition between 
railroads as either possible or desirable. 
Professors Arthur T. Hadley and Richard T. 
Ely have clearly shown this in recent arti- 
cles. Where competition has been possible 
at all, it has only been for a short time, being 
inevitably followed by combination, and has 
failed even during its brief existence to con- 
fer the usual benefits attendant upon compe- 
tition in ordinary business. The two hun- 
dred and sixty-two railroads of England 
have been consolidated into eleven; the 
forty-eight in France, into six; while the 
New York Central was once composed of 
eleven different companies. 

In many cases competition is physically 
i ssible, owing to the character of the 


Or, it may be true, and almost 
s is, that while there may be traffic 


for two. Any of our roads could 
easily quadruple their business om*€xisting 
tracks. The money sunk in the West Shore 
was worse than wasted to the community. 
It caused an undue transformation of circu- 
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lating into fixed capital, which contributed 
to the financial stringency of two and more 
years ago. 

Connected, however, with this necessary 
monopoly character and as a natural result, 
there have grown up certain abuses of such 
magnitude and enormity as to attract the 
deep concern of all economists and states- 
men. The most flagrant abuse is personal 
discrimination in rates. Men that . are 
shrewd or unscrupulous are able to obtain 
from our railroads such low and secret rates 
as to build upon the ruins of their competi- 
tor’s monopolies, of which the Standard Oil 
company and the Anthracite Coal pool are 
conspicuous, but by no means exceptional 
examples. The following testimony in 1885 
before the U. S. Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce by Mr. C. M. Vicker of 
Chicago, formerly a prominent railroad 


official, is most significant : 


Mr. VICKER—I am speaking now of when I was a 
railroadman. Here is quite a grain point in Iowa, where 
there are five or six elevators. As a railroad man I 
would try and hold all those dealers on a “‘level keel,” 
and give them all the same tariff rate. But suppose 
there was a road five, or six, or eight miles across the 
country, and those dealers should begin to drop in on 
me every day or two and tell me that that road across 
the country was reaching within a mile or two of our 
station and drawing to itself all the grain. You might 
say it would be the just and right thing to do to give all 
the five or six dealers at this station a special rate to 
meet that competition through the country. But, as a 
railroad man, I can accomplish the purpose better by 
picking out one good, smart, live man, and giving him 
a concession of three or four cents a hundred, let him go 
and scoop the business. I would get the tonnage, and 
that is what I want. But if I give it to the five, it is 
known in a very short time. When you take in 
these people at the station on a private rebate you might 
as well make it public and lose what you intend to ac- 
complish. You can take hold of one man and build him 
up at the expense of the others, and the railroad will get 
the tonnage. 

SENATOR HarRRIs—The effect is, to build up that one 
man and destroy the others? 

Mr. VICKER—Yes, sir; but it accomplishes the pur- 
pose of the road better than to build up the six. 

SENATOR HARRIS—And the road in seeking its own 
self-preservation has resorted to that method of concen- 
trating the business into the hands of one or a few to the 
destruction of the many? 

Mr. VICKER—Yes, sir; and that is a part and parcel of 
the system. 

SENATOR HaRRISsS—Is that system continued up to 
this time? 

MR. VICKER—Yées, sir. 

SENATOR HaRRIs—That is the method by which trans- 
portation is being conducted at this time by the rail- 
roads? 

MR. VICKER—Very largely. 


The writer knows of a large firm engaged 
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in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, from which it reaps large profits, 
owing to secret rebates from a line of rail- 
way. The contract was made because an- 
other firm, whose members are personal 
friends of the first, agreed to sell their var- 
nishes and oils to the railroad at secret rates 
slightly below the market price. 

Such contracts, inimical to the public in- 
terests, may bring money to the railroad. 
They often do as much for some of the 
directors, whose interests, as owners or paid 
supporters of the favored enterprise, exceed 
their interests in the road. It was testified 
before the famous Hepburn committee of 
New York in 1879 that there were, or had 
been recently, over two thousand secret dis- 
criminations or special rates on the line of 
the New York Central alone. Yet people 
assert that our railway lords obtain their 
fortunes through an equivalent benefit to 
the community, and that this benefit could 
be secured in no cheaper way. 

Even as I write this, news comes of the 
discovery of a secret rebate by the Southern 
Pacific railroad to the Standard Oil company, 
by which it has been able to undersell com- 
petitors in California. Still worse conduct 
is reported from Illinois. If reports editori- 
ally accepted by such conservative papers as 
the Republican of Springfield, Mass., are to 
be believed, the two Knights of Labor co- 
operative coal mines of Illinois, convinced 
that they could still make a good profit by 
selling coal in Chicago at one dollar to one 
dollar and fifty cents a ton below the rates 
of the coal pool, made contracts at their low 
prices with over one hundred business firms 
of thecity. Forthwith the Illinois Central 
railroad, on whose road is one of the mines, 
refused to carry any of the coal, though 
offered five cents above the regular rates, and 
the Ohio and Mississippi railroad refused to 
carry more than one car a day from the other 
mine. Have our servants thus become our 
masters? 

It may be admitted that when railroads 
are in private hands it is legitimate to carry 
large and regular consignments of freight at 
rates lower than for small and irregular 
ones. But in most cases of secret differen- 
tial rates this argument either does not ap- 
ply, or is no excuse for the greatness of the 
discrimination. Yet under our present un- 
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regulated system blame cannot always be 
laid at the door of any one man. If secret 
rates are refused by one road and granted by 
another, ruin stares the first road in the face ; 
for much of its trade will be drawn away. 

Most significant and melancholy was the 
statement before the Cullom committee of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., president of 
the Union Pacific railroad, who in his present 
position confesses that he is unable to be 
just to the public and at the same time save 
his road. After telling how he had pro- 
hibited unfair personal discriminations, and 
then winked at the violation of his order, he 
added : 

“If he [a freight agent] does not get his share of the 
business he is very apt to be told some day that his 
services are no longer required. Accordingly, he will 
have recourse to every conceivable evasion. Smartness, 
as it is called, thus becomes the quality most highly 
prized, especially in subordinates. Honesty and good 
faith are scarcely regarded. Certainly they are not 
tolerated at all if they interfere with a man’s ‘getting 
his share of the business.’ Gradually this demoralizing 
spirit of low cunning has pervaded the entire system. 
Its moral tone is deplorably low. This is the root of the 
trouble as it exists to-day. That healthy, mutual confi- 
dence, which is the first essential to prosperity in all 
transactions between man and man, does not exist in the 
American railroad service taken as a whole. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this statement. But, as a rule, 
agreements are made only to be broken, and superior 
officials, under the fear of ‘ getting left,’ as the expression 
goes, are constantly shutting their eyes to acts of cheat- 
ing and evasion on the part of their subordinates, which 
are in direct disregard of solemn agreements those 
superior officials have themselves made.”’ 

Another serious ground of complaint is 
the direct, or more commonly indirect, 
bribery and intimidation of legislators, edi- 
tors, and shippers who might expose abuses. 
Free passenger transportation over the Union 
Pacific in 1885 amounted at the time of 
President Adams’ testimony to two thousand 
dollars a day, of which little more than half 
was among employés. Favors of this kind 
to particular shippers are often given, while 
freight consigned to some opponent of the 
railroad policy is sometimes detained en 
route to the injury of the shipper. 

Certain merchants in Lee, Mass., who 
secured redress from the Massachusetts rail- 
road commissioners in 1885 of discrimina- 
tions by the Housatonic railroad were hence- 
forth obliged, contrary to universal custom, 
to pay freight charges before receiving their 
goods, until the commissioners sharply ar- 
raigned the road, saying among other things: 
‘‘Franchises are not granted that they may 
be exercised in this manner. And the power 
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of the state to control railroad corporations 
has not been exhausted.’’ Such commis- 


sions, unfortunately, do not everywhere ex- 
ist, and our great corporations can intimi- 
Says Mr. Sterne: 


date without hindrance. 


“You get an institution like the Standard Oil com- 
pany, with its fifty million dollars of capital, or an in- 
stitution like the Burlington and Quincy railroad, or the 
Northwestern railroad running through several states, 
and you concentrate to that power at any state capitol, 
the temptations are almost irresistible to bow to the 
powers that be, even if not corruptly, for the purpose of 
gaining its favor, on the part of our ambitious young 
legislator who is a lawyer, and who desires to be ap- 
pointed as counsel for the company in a particular 
district, and thus to make himself a member of like in- 
struments of commerce and of influence. They have, 
like every other great agency, means of corruption that 
are not merely pecuniary. Then, the pressis under their 
influence to a considerable extent ; they are large adver- 
tisers; and it becomes a serious consideration in this 
country whether, independent of the question of freight 
charges and passenger traffic and individual rates, for 
the purpose of protecting the general weal, it is not es- 
sential that these instrumentalities should be subordi- 
nated to the general government.”’ 

An associated press dispatch from St. 
Louis, June 26, 1886, which, without vouch- 
ing for, I give for what it may be worth, 
was as follows: ‘‘ After a spirited discus- 
sion in the House of Delegates [of Mo.] last 
night, a bill granting to the Iron Mountain 
railroad company the exclusive right to build 
an elevated railroad from the bridge in the 
city to the Union depot was passed. The 
Republican this morning in regard to this 
action says : ‘ While putting the bill through 
its final consideration, the members of the 
House drank the railroad company’s whisky 
and smoked its cigars. After the bill was 
passed, the entire body proceeded to the 
nearest saloon, and indulged in a royal 
carousal at the expense and under the aus- 
pices of one of Mr. Gould’s lobbyists.’ ”’ 

Although not an advocate of state owner- 
ship of railroads in the United States, I can- 
not help wondering, after reading this, 
whether a worse state of things could exist, 
or our institutions be more endangered under 
that system than under the present. 

Space forbids more than a reference to 
stock-watering. There are many varieties 
of the practice. One of the simplest and 
most defensible may be thus illustrated: A 
road with forty millions of dollars paid-in 
capital earns a dividend of fifteen per cent. A 
dividend of, say seven per cent., is declared, 
and the surplus is somewhat concealed from 
public view by a more or less secret issue of 
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stock to cover the rest of the dividend. It 
is claimed by many that stock- watering does 
not increase charges. Admitting this for 
the moment, few will deny that such water- 
ing is usually so manipulated by the direc- 
tors (in giving the increased stock at nominal 
prices to an inside ring organized in con- 
struction companies and in other ways) as to 
be a robbery of innocent stockholders. 

Where stock is watered to conceal large 
profits, no one would be injured, provided 
free competition were possible. In that case 
the consumer or patron, 7.¢., the community, 
would soon buy at lower prices, and the 
average rate of profits would be paid, not on 
the increased stock, but on the cost of re- 
placing the plant. But where the necessary 
monopoly character of the business, as of 
railroads, does not admit of such competi- 
tion on local business, which in 1880 was 
fifty-six per cent. of the whole, their usually 
large profits on the cost of replacing the 
plant, when such is necessary, or on actual 
paid-in capital, are at the expense either of 
the wages of the employé or of the com- 
munity dependent ontheroad. Our railway 
managers well know that this abuse in a 
semi-public corporation, which owes its ex- 
istence to the state, would soon be detected 
and remedied by legislation, if not concealed 
by the moderateness of the dividends on the 
watered stock. 

Part of this evil is due to the public oppo- 
sition to dividends exceeding eight per cent. 
Better allow larger dividends on actual paid- 
in capital, such as the great risks of railroad 
building often justify, and forbid watering 
of stock. Then, if earnings exceed, say 
twelve per cent., for any length of time, 
which would indicate that the profit must be 
largely traceable to monopoly, or it would 
not be so much above the average profit of 
other somewhat uncertain business, it would 
be perfectly feasible and just for the state to 
order the railroad to make reductions of 
rates. Increased taxes might also be im- 
posed in the form of a progressive income 
tax on the earningsof railroads. This is far 
better than to charter rival and, to a consid- 
erable extent, parallel lines. 

The last important injury to be considered 
that our railroad system, despite its inesti- 
mable benefits, has inflicted upon a suffering 
public is sudden and violent fluctuation of 
rates. In one year the charges between 
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Chicago and New York fluctuated between 
two dollars and thirty-eight dollars a ton. 
One road attempts to compete on through 
freight with another. Rates are reduced far 
below cost of service, if we include under 
the latter term interest on capital and in- 
debtedness. Only running expenses are 
paid. As Professor Hadley writes: ‘‘ Even 
where it involves the most serious losses to 
both parties, it will involve a worse loss for 
either of them to stop, while the other goes 
on.’’ This usually ends in some combina- 
tion or pool which suddenly raises rates 
again. Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
thus testifies : 


‘How the business community, under the full working 
of railroad competition, can carry on its affairs I cannot 
understand. I had not been able to understand how it 
could do it, before I became president of a railroad, and: 
Ido not understand it now. The business man never 
knows what railroad rates are going to be at other places, 
or at different times. He cannot sitdown andsay, ‘I can 
count upon such a transportion rate for such a period of 
time and make my arrangements accordingly.’ He has, 
to say, ‘I cannot tell to-day what the transportation rate 
is going to be to-morrow, either for me or for my com- 
petitor.’ This must be just so long as uncontrolled 
competition exists. It cannot be avoided.” 


These sudden fluctuations of rates, which 
inure chiefly to the advantage of those inside 
the ‘‘ring,’’ who learn in. advance of pro- 


posed changes, are far more disturbing to 


legitimate business than uniformity of 
charges, even if the latter. are considerably 
higher than ‘‘cut rates.’’ Even these ‘‘cut 
rates’’ as applied only to,competing points. 
are ruinous to the business interests of all 
other places, which find their business taken, 
away without warning. 


II. 
HOW THESE EVILS ARE TO BE ABATED, 


Sucu are the chief abuses of the Ameri- 
can railroad system as it has been in the past 
and as, to a considerable extent, it still is. 
Yet these abuses are not unremovable. In 
some measure they have been already re- 
moved in a fewstates. What remedies have 
been applied or advocated? Only the most 
promising of good results can be considered. 

In Germany, as is well known, the various 
states own most of the railways, and manage 
them with considerable success. This is 
advocated in America, or at least not strong- 
ly: condemned by such able economists as 
Professors Ely and James, who by no means, 
approve the Socialisti¢ ideal of exclusive 
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‘state ownership of the means of production 
and distribution. Their arguments seem to 
be three-fold. 

The first argument is, that state ownership 
would prevent the worst existing abuses of 
personal discriminations and sudden fluctu- 
ations of rates, and might lessen other evils. 
This may be admitted. At first, no doubt, 
the partizan and too often corrupt character 
of our civil service officers might lead to 
gross personal abuses and discriminations, 
. but an aroused public opinion would check 
this. 

The second argument is based on the 
difference between public and private busi- 
ness. The former is conducted forthe public 
good, and usually intended, under the most 
favorable circumstances, to pay simply ex- 
penses, while private industry is conducted 
for a profit. In private business it is legiti- 
mate to charge more for retail than whole- 
sale trade. But this gives an advantage to 
the large dealer. Hence it is claimed that 
the state should own the railroad, and, as in 
the postoffice, charge the same rate per 
pound or per carload on the same class of 
goods for all. It is noticed that the postage 


was reduced to two cents, whereby some im- 


mediate financial loss to the government 
resulted, but also great benefit to the com- 
munity, in the increase of correspondence. 
So it is held that a private company may 
often make more by keeping up rates, though 
great increase of traffic and great good to 
the community would result from a lower 
rate, which would still payexpenses. Such 
lower charges a state-owned and managed 
railroad might make. 

The third argument for state ownership 
is, the more harmonious development of our 
whole railroad system, with a saving from 
unity of management and from not con- 
structing competing lines. 

These three arguments are very strong. 
On the other hand, it is maintained, and I 
think correctly, that in a republican govern- 
ment like ours, with its present civil service, 
there is likely to be more waste under state 
management than now. Hitherto, at least, 
democracies have proved poor business 
managers. The German civil service and 
the traditions of a strong bureaucratic 
government make the problem infinitely 
easier in Germany. The political tendencies 
of state ownership must be considered. The 
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power and resulting despotism of the Ger- 
man government, though administered for 
the public good, would be unendurable to 
Americans. Neither can we say that the 
need of building new lines of road is yet'a 
thing of the past ; but government manage- 
ment has been proved in Europe very back- 
ward in this matter, unless influenced by 
military reasons, which do not exist here. 

It may be that we shall yet find it wise for 
our public authorities to own the railroads ; 
but this much can be said: such a policy 
should not be attempted until we have ex- 
hausted other and less heroic remedies. 
What are these milder measures ? 

The only one we will now consider is the 
regulation of our railroads by state and 
national commissions. One immediately, 
turns to Massachusetts, the seat of the most 
successful railroad commission in this coun- 
try. In a recent investigation of another 
subject, I have had occasion to talk and 
correspond with many business men, and 
especially merchants in all parts of the state, 
and have yet to hear more than one com- 
plaint of the management of the roads 
within the state Grievances were occasion- 
ally presented relating to such through rates 
from the West as were not under the control 
of the state commissioners. The powers of 
this able commission are to recommend 
merely, but the railroads well know that, 
unless these recommendations are complied 
with, the legislature stands ready to enforce 
compliance. > 

When a road in the eastern part of the 
state abandoned a passenger depot recently, 
and refused the request of the commission- 
ers to return to it, and accommodate thereby 
the local inhabitants, the legislature ordered 
obedience by an overwhelming majority. 
On a recent occasion the New Haven and 
Northampton railroad objected to the advice 
of the éommission to establish a depot in 
the town of Whately, Mass., through which 
it passed. The commission thereupon, in 
ordering it done, declared : 

“The mistake of the raiiroad managers in such cases 
is in supposing that the interests of the stockholders are 
paramount, and that the earning of dividends is the sole 
object to be sought in operating a road. Our supreme 
court has said more than once that a railroad corpora- 
tion is erected mainly for the public benefit, and only 
incidentally for its own profit. And, because directors 
are liable to take a wrong view of their duties, the state 
reserves full control, and delegates to its agents the 
power of supervising the operation of these corporations,” 
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The railroad commissions of Georgia, 
New York, Illinois and other states, though 
accomplishing much, have not been as suc- 
cessful, it must be admitted, as the commis- 
sion in Massachusetts. In some cases they 
have attempted too much, and have failed 
from a lack of comprehension of the condi- 
tions of the problem. Often, they have not 
merely represented and educated public opin- 
ion, which, when aroused and intelligent, is 
mighty, but have been so far in advance of 
it as to fail in enforcing obedience to any 
orders. Railroads care little for the orders 
of any commission, unless in reasonable 
dread of the public sentiment behind the 
order. Yet abuses are less than they were. 

A national commission is needed to regu- 
late inter-state commerce. Railroads cross- 
ing state lines generally contrive to evade 
the orders of any single state. Such a com- 
mission should not attempt to prevent pools 
and combinations, which have been shown 
by nearly all students of the problem to be 
the inevitable tendency of modern times. 
Rather should a clear field be allowed to 
each road, free from reckless competition 
and paralleling. Then it will be far easier 


to maintain uniformity of rates, which are 


so desirable. It is easier to control one large 
and responsible corporation than a dozen 
small competing ones. 

The widest publicity should be given to 
railroad rates, and they should not be changed 
without ten days’ notice. Equal publicity 
should be given to the reports (which ought 
to be quarterly) of our railroads to their 
stockholders. The systems of accounts and 
book-keeping on all the railroads should be 
as nearly alike, and as simple as possible, so 
as to be intelligible to government inspec- 
tors and to stockholders. Then it would be 
impossible for such deceiving and ruining 
of innocent investors by a few directors as 
now. No longer could the Erie railroad, as 
a few years ago, charge to the India rubber 
account, and so to the construction account 
the fifty million dollars that were largely 
and corruptly used in the legislature and 
elsewhere. 

The English principle should also be 
adopted of not allowing stockholders to in- 
crease their votes in proportion to their in- 
crease of stock. As in co-operative com- 
panies, the small but numerous stockholders 
should be more on an equality with the large 
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ones. No one in England can play the part 
of the American director, who has been de- 
fined as too often ‘‘one who directs the 
money into his own pockets.’’ Mr. Simon 
Sterne tells us: ‘‘ Under the English law, 
as the stockholding interest of the indi- 
vidual shareholder increases his relative 
voting power decreases. A man has one 
vote for every share up to ten ; then he has 
one vote for every five shares up to one hun- 
dred ; then one for every ten beyond that.”’ 

The most difficult problem has not been 
discussed here for lack of space ; viz., local 
discriminations, whereby, forexample, grain 
may be carried from New York to Chicago 
as cheaply as from Cleveland. Competition 
on through freights often renders this neces- 
sary, and good reasons can be shown for dis- 
criminations in many instances. Even 
Professor Hadley, however, who lays great 
stress upon this, admits that the supposition 
should be against such local discrimination, 
and a railroad commission should not allow 
it until its necessity is clearly proven in 
each case. A Massachusetts railroad presi- 
dent recently said that within a few months 
potatoes were taken from Chicago to Boston, 
over eight hundred miles, for eleven cents a 
hundred pounds, while from towns on the 
line of road in Massachusetts, within one 
hundred miles of Boston, the charge was 
eighteen cents. There can be little justifi- 
cation for so great discrimination, and an 
able railroad commission would do much to 
stop it. 

Recourse to the courts without a commis- 
sion, as the Reagan bill provides, would be 
so costly and otherwise burdensome and 
ruinous for any individual as to be practi- 
cally out of the question. The so-called 
Cullom or Senate bill deserves to pass. 
Then, if little improvement is effected after 
a reasonable time (for reforms come slowly), 
it will be time to consider government own- 
ership; but in my judgment, this will not 
be necessary, and should be avoided if pos- 
sible. 

The principle of state interference and 
regulation is established. All monopolies, 
and especially those of coal mining, of 
street-lighting, and of transportation, are of 
such importance to the public, and so sure 
to be abused without state regulation that 
this is fast being recognized as sufficient 
reason for such interference. Neither is 
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there any robbery of stockholders in this 
governmentalaction. As has been remarked 
very many corporations are making no 
dividends or only moderate ones, ‘‘ because 
every company of capitalists that chooses to 
organize as a corporation has been left to do 
exactly as it pleased, without regard to the 
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rights of anybody else. Railroad corpora- 
tions will not make much until the prejudice 
against a reasonable governmental restric- 
tion and oversight of corporate powers is 
overcome. The stockholders of legitimate 
corporations have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from such control.” 


‘““THE BUNDLE THAT —’”’ 


By KATHARINE B. Foor. 


BOUT seven years ago my sister, Mrs. 
Bowen, was staying in Paris for a 
season, and she had some friends there who 
made Paris theirhome. These friends, Mr. 
and Miss Haven, a business man and his 
daughter, came to America for three months 
one April, and among other visits they made 
one to mutual friends in the town in which 
I lived. 

I called to see them the day after their 
arrival. They were out, and left town with- 
out returning my call, as they were there 
but a day or two, and without seeing me or 
any of my family. I thought but little of 


the matter, though I was sorry to have 
missed them. 


A month went by, and one evening, just 
at twilight, one of the ladies of the family 
whom they had visited—whom I will call 
Smith for the sake of convenience—came in 
to see me, and said : 

‘‘Oh, I only ran in for a minute! I’ve 
been trying tocome for a month to ask you 
why you never acknowledged the receipt of 
that bundle Mr. Haven brought over to 
you from Mrs. Bowen.’’ 

‘‘What bundle?’ I said. ‘‘I never had 
any bundles. I never knew that Mrs. Bowen 
sent me any bundle.’’ 

‘“Why, you must have it; you must for- 
get. Mr. Haven sent it to you by the 
Adams express from New York as soon as 
he landed, and he has thought it very strange 
that you never acknowledged it. And he 
has got so vexed about it, and thought it 
so rude of you not to thank him for bring- 
ing it to you, that he wouldn’t ask about it 
until now, just as he is going home again, 
for he wants to tell Mrs. Bowen you received 
| 

“Tam awfully sorry,’’ I said ; ‘‘but you 


know I couldn’t very well write about a 
bundle I never received, and didn’t know 
had been sent.”’ 

‘* What was in the bundle ?”’ 

My curiosity was very great, and I listened 
eagerly for her answer. Visions of all sorts 
of beautiful things flashed through my head 
—gloves, handkerchiefs, stockings, perhaps 
even adress. Could it be a ravishing bon- 
net? I was all ears and all excitement. 

‘‘Miss Haven said she didn’t know what 
was in the bundle, but she said it felt 
like silks or satins. It wasn’t a large 
bundle.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ I said, 
sun is that bundle?’’ 

‘It might possibly have gone to father’s,”’ 
my husband remarked. 

He had dropped his usually all-absorbing 
evening paper and was listening to us. 

‘“Your father’s ?’’ I nearly shrieked. 
‘‘Dear me! if there is anything absolutely 
detestable it is to live in a small town, and 
be the duplicate in name of your mother- 
in-law with junior attached, which all your 
friends forget and all your enemies as well. 
Our dinners have gone to your father’s, and 
they have eaten them. They have stewed 
our cherished small purchases of early Ber- 
muda tomatoes for salads, read my letters, 
been horrified by my bills, kept my dresses 
and bonnets a week or so until they found 
they were mine, and now they have got my 
bundle. Iwish—’’ and here I rose from my 
chair to give emphasis to my words—‘‘ yes, 
I do wish you had been named Nebu- 
chadnezzar; anything but what you are 
named.,’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said my husband, “it is annoy- 
ing, certainly; but you know even my 
mother would hardly have kept a bundle 


‘‘now where under the 
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three months. On the whole, it couldn’t 
have gone there.’’ 

I felt stern reproof in my husband’s voice, 
and I took refuge in remarking tartly : 

‘* Well, what did you suggest it for?”’ 

‘‘If you will wait, Mrs. Smith,’’ said my 
husband rising, ‘‘I’ll walk up to father's, 
and just find out positively if the bundle 
went there or not. If it didn’t, we must 
inquire at the express office. Of course it 
will turn up.”’ 

So he went off, and wesat and talked until 
he came back, but when he did come it was 
only to say : 

‘* They don’t know anything about any 
bundle.”’ 

We exclaimed, and wondered, and sur- 
mised for a little while, and then my hus- 
band went down town and inquired at the 
express office. After he went Mrs. Smith 
explained to me that Mr. Haven, in his fre- 
quent trips across the Atlantic, had been so 
bothered by frequent applications from 
friends to take over to America various 
bundles, sometimes of dutiable goods, which 
he was expected to smuggle, that he had 
for years made it a point to say ‘‘ No,’’ to 
all such requests from everybody, no matter 
from whom they might come; but that my 
sister, not being aware of this fact, had 
asked him to take the small bundle for me, 
and that he had gladly done so. Miss Haven 
had described the bundle to Mrs. Smith. It 
was about ten inches long by five wide, and 
was done up in grey wrapping paper, and 
was fully addressed to me, state, city, street, 
and number. Miss Haven remembered the 
bundle vividly, because when Mrs. Bowen 
had sent word that it was a small bundle, 
she judged that it might perhaps fill 
up a quarter of a trunk of ordinary size, 
and so had packed one of her trunks with 
reference to it, and was delightfully sur- 
prised when she found that from her point 
of view it really was a small bundle. It was 
the only bundle they brought over not their 
own. They had brought over two or three 
gifts for friends, and all had been sent away 
at the same time from the Hotel Brunswick 
in New York. 

Here seemed a clew that I eagerly caught. 

‘“‘It may have gone as a gift to one of 
those friends who just acknowledged receiv- 
ing their beautiful present, etc., and didn’t 
specify whatarticle had been received,’’ I said. 
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‘‘But,”’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ the bundle was 
addressed to you. They never changed it at 
all, but just sent it off.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘then the express com- 
pany have mislaid it or lost it, but it would 
be a real comfort to me to know what was in 
that bundle.”’ 

‘* Write to your sister and find out,’’ said 
Mrs. Smith. ' 

‘* Brilliant idea!’’ I sat down to my desk 
and wrote two letters, one to my sister in 
Paris, saying that I had just learned that she 
had sent mea bundle by Mr. Haven, and that 
it had never reached me. AsI wrote it oc- 
curred to me that she had intended the gift 
as a surprise, and that was the reason I had 
not known of it. All this I wrote, and 
begged her to answer me at once. This was 
Monday night, and I was going to New 
York the next day. Mr. Haven was to sail 
for Havre on the next day but one. I wrote 
a note to Mr. Haven, who was to return 
alone, stating the facts about the bundle; 
that I deeply regretted to know that he had 
thought me remiss in acknowledging his 
kindness, etc.; and I added that the next 
day I was going to New York, and would be 
atthe Brevoort House, and that if he had 
time I would be glad to see him there before 
he sailed. Both letters were mailed that 
night. 

My husband came home, and said the 
express office was shut up, and that ended 
that question. 

The next day when I reached the Brevoort 
I found a note from Mr. Haven. Unfortun- 
ately, I destroyed it that evening when I 
answered it, for the note then seemed to be 
of no consequence, and so I can give the 
substanceonly. Itsaid that Mr. Haven was 
very sorry to learn from a letter he had just 
received from his friend in Hartland that 
I had never received the bundle ; that it had 
been sent from the office of the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and that he himself had handed the 
package tothe clerk. He also stated that 
the clerk to whom he had given the package 
had left the hotel, but the one in charge had 
assured him that no package of any kind 
was ever sent by them to any express com- 
pany without areceipt being taken, and that 
he would look it up. Mr. Haven added that 
he regretted that some important business 
matters prevented his either looking up the 
matter himself, or calling to see me at the 
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Brevoort House, as he was to sail early the 
nextday. He advised me, as I was then on the 
spot, to go to the headquarters of the Adams 
Express company in New York and state 
the case, and as I already had an accurate 
description of the bundle it would certainly 
be found in a short time. And that was the 
sum and substance of it. 

The next afternoon I was going down to 
Staten Island to a reception, and as I had 
but two or three days in town, and was ex- 
tremely busy, and knew that it would be so 
far down town unless I went on purpose, I 
took a carriage to the ferry, and on the way 
down stopped at the Adams Express com- 
pany. 

I had not thought anything about my 
costume that afternoon, but if I had I should 
not have supposed that a very quiet black 
silk dress, even if I did have on a. light 
straw bonnet with ostrich tips on it, would 
have attracted any attention. But I became 
conscious, as soon as I entered the doors of 
a rather grim-looking warehouse, that I 
wished I had on a rather dark bonnet. I 
felt that the one I had was light, and that 
made me feel very uncomfortable to begin 
with. I should in retrospect feel this to be 
acase of absurd self-consciousness, if Emer- 
son hadn’t written what he did about clothes, 
and wearing proper clothes in order to have 
proper self-respect ; but remembering those, 
words, I take courage, and so go on with 
this tale. 

I stated to the first man, who stood near 
the doorway and who seemied to belong to 
ithe place, that I had come to find a missing 
bundle, and asked of whom I should inquire. 
He waived me aside with a quite magnif- 
icent gesture and said : 

‘You'd better ask one of the clerks.”’ 

I felt crushed, but tried not to look so, and 
I went still deeper into the gloom and dust, 
seeing in the far distance two western 
windows that seemed to catch some dim 
tadiance from some source far above. I 
went on, and presently a young man met 
me, who appeared to look astonished, but he 
was very polite. I said, ‘‘I came to inquire 
about a missing bundle,’’ and began my 
story. He said in the middle of my first 
sentence : 

‘Will you kindly come this way to the 
office ?”’ 

So I followed him, 
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When I first entered the doors I couldn’t 
see a man, but suddenly they seemed to 
grow up everywhere. Every huge box 
seemed to have a head behind it, and they 
all had eyes, and they were all looking at 
me. I felt very awkward and out of place, 
and for the time being I wished I never had 
been born. 

At last we reached a small glass-enclosed 
space, when my guide opened a pew kind of 
a door and said, ‘‘A lady about a lost 
bundle,’’ andI found myself standing before 
a man that terrified me so—and I am not a 
timid woman—that I haven’t an idea what 
he looked like, except that he seemed inoffen- 
sive in every way. He offered mea chair, 
and I sat down and tried to make myself 
believe that this man was not really the 
whole Adams Express company; for this 
was the reason he seemed so terrifying. 
After a while I was able to tell him pretty 
clearly about my lost bundle. 

I accurately described its appearance and 
size, and all I knew about it, and also all I 
did not know about its contents. He lis- 


tened very politely, and then he gave mea 
blow that seemed to be entirely out of rule. 
He said : 

‘‘Have you inquired for it at the office of 


the Hotel Brunswick ?”’’ 

‘*No-o-0,’’ I said doubtfully, but I suppose 
Mr. Haven did.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, have you 
been to the Twenty-third-street office? It 
would naturally have gone there.”’ 

“No,” I said, ‘‘I haven't inquired any- 
where but here. Mr. Haven told me to come 
here.”’ 

‘Well !”” 

He didn’t say much more; neither did I. 
He took my name and address, and then he 
opened the door for me, and said he would 
do all in his power to have the bundle found, 
and that I should hear from him. AndasI 
walked out it didn’t seem to me that I had 
done much about finding my bundle by in- 
quiring at headquarters. 

The next day I went to the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and aclerk came up into the parlor and 
saw me. 

By that time I was rather tired of telling 
my story, and sol went over it as rapidly as 
possible. The clerk listened as politely as 
the august representative of the Express 
company had done, and when I had finished 
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he assured me that the matter should at 
once be attended to, and that the bundle 
would gertainly be found ‘‘in the near 
future.’’ I was very much impressed by that 
phrase, as he probably meant I should be. 
He said : 

‘*Tt stands to reason that it must be found. 
We never send away a bundle without 
taking a receipt.’’ 

So saying he politely ended, andI got my- 
self out on the sidewalk, and felt at first 
pretty sure of my bundle, but on second 
thought I felt somewhat doubtful. They 
all assured me it would be found, and yet— 
Well, I began to feel very doubtful. 

The next day I went home. I waited a 
month for my answer to my letter to my 
sister. But when I did receive a letter from 
her it was not an answer to mine, which had 
evidently not reached her, as she only spoke 
of the receipt of a letter of a date some two 
weeks previous. 

To makea long story short, I may say that 
I never got an answer to my letter to my 
sister. She was traveling about, and her 
letters were short, and only full of daily 
experiences. But it seemed exceedingly 


strange to me that she made no allusion at 


all to the letter about the bundle. In each 
of my letters to her I spoke of my letter 
and asked her to tell me about it: what 
was in it ? was she sure of her address? etc. 

Finally, feeling sure that that particular 
and most important letter had been lost, I 
wrote a duplicate of it, as nearly as I could, 
and sent it off. Inthe meantime I had re- 
ceived two letters: one from the Adams 
Express company, in which they said that 
they could find no trace of the lost bundle, 
and also that no receipt could be found for 
it-either in their books or in the Hotel 
Brunswick. 

I received also a letter from the Hotel 
Brunswick. 

It was of the same tenor; they had no re- 
cord ; they regretted extremely the loss and 
annoyance to me, and to Mr. Haven. They 
stated explicitly that no suspicion could be 
attached to the clerk, who had left them, and 
regretted that they were unable to give me 
his address. 

The bundle was no longer ‘‘ missing.”’ It 
was— 

I felt resigned. I consoled myself. I even 
became glad. I reflected that if it had been 
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stockings of a rare and peculiar quality— 
and certainly my sister, knowing my fastid- 
ious taste, wouldn’t have sent me ‘common 
silk stockings—that they might have been 
the cause of producing all sorts of disasters. 

For instance, if they had been silk stock- 
ings of uncommon beauty, I should have 
had no shoes to match. I might have 
found something at O’Neil’s to match ; 
or if not to match, to do tolerably. And 
good gracious! there would have been a 
pretty bill to pay. Then my dress would 
have had to be of a ‘‘simple elegance.’’ 
We all know what that means. ‘‘ Simple 
elegance’’ is the most expensive kind of 
elegance in the market. To dress in simple 
elegance and sit in an ordinary parlor would 
have been impossible. To make over my 
parlor, and fit my clothes would have been 
financial ruin to my husband, and moral ruin 
to my boys 

Could I have had my boys careering in 
and out in dusty shoes and with disreputable 
clothes, fit for shooting, and bicycling, and 
‘‘blacksmithing,’’ if I had had a spick and 
span fashionable drawing-room? And I 
would have had to have the drawing-room 
in harmony. I couldn’t have lived and 
borne life’s trials with my clothes swear- 
ing at my furniture, and the boys would 
have gone to ruin because they have al- 
ways been where I am, and if they would- 
n’t fit in that place I should have had to 
keep them out, and then, having no place 
to be at ease in at home, they would have 
gone out evenings regularly, and they might 
have gone to ruin. So that is whyI was 
glad. 

But I did want to know what was in the 
bundle, and I did want it found, because it 
might have been something else that wasn’t 
moral and financial ruin. 

The months wore away, and it was six 
months since I had first heard of my bundle. 
It was December, and my sister was coming 
home, and all that time had passed without 
having hearda word about thebundle. I went 
to New York to meet Mrs. Bowen, but I had 
a dreadful cold on my lungs, and could 
scarcely speak, and as I was visiting far up 
street I did not go to the dock to meet her, 
but waited till she reached the hotel ; and I 
walked into the Brevoort House half an 
hour after she reached there. After five 
minutes of saying, ‘‘How do you do?” 
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‘“‘Are you awfully tired?’ ‘Did you 
have a rough time?’’ ‘‘Too bad you were 
sick |’’—there never is anything else to say 
when your dearest friends have been gone a 
few years—at least not at first, I said : 

‘For pity’s sake, do tell me what was in 
that bundle you sent me!”’ 

My sister was reading one of the heap of 
letters that had been handed her just as I 
entered the room. After a few seconds she 
raised her eyes and dropped the letter. 

‘‘Oh yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I am glad you 
spoke of that. I’ve been wondering what 
in the world you meant in all your later 
letters by forever asking me about a 
bundle.’’ 

‘* Yes, the bundle ; do tell me about it. I 
kept writing and writing you about it, and 
you neveranswered. Why didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said my sister, ‘‘ your letters be- 
came really quite frantic about a bundle. 
Now will you tell me what you meant by 
— 

I began to open my mouth, when’ she 
said : 

‘*You see, I couldn’t make head or tail of 
it, and writing mixes things upso, I thought 
I would wait until I saw you.”’ 

‘* Well, what was in it ?’’ I said. 

“*Tn what ?”’ 

She looked extremely puzzled. 

‘‘In what?’ Ialmostshrieked. I would 
have shrieked if I could have, but my cold 
was so bad that I could just speak above a 
whisper. ‘‘ Why, the bundle, of course.’’ 

‘““What bundle?’ And she really did 
speak very loud. ‘‘What bundle? I don’t 
know what on earth you mean.”’ 

‘*The bundle you sent me by Mr. Haven? 
What other bundle can I mean ?’’ 
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‘The bundle I sent you by Mr. Haven ? 
I never sent you any bundle by Mr. Haven!”’ 

I fell back in my chair and gasped. I 
couldn’t speak for a moment, and then I 
repeated : 

‘‘Never sent me any bundle by Mr. 
Haven !’’ 

‘‘Never! What an idea! 
you think I did ?”’ 

When I could collect my senses and my 
breath, I told her the story from beginning 
to end, and then she was as astonished and 
mystified as we all had been. She solemnly 
asserted that she never had sent me any 
bundle by any one, and that if she had ever 
sent me a present, it wasn’t at all likely she 
would have forgotten it. 

And that was perfectly true. She could 
not have forgotten it if she had sent me a 
gift, and I knewit. But on the other hand, 
there was Mr. Haven and his positive asser- 
tion, and hurt feelings, etc. 

From that day to this it has remained an 
absolute mystery. The word of Mrs. Bowen 
is not to be disputed ; neither is the word of 
Mr. Haven. 

There have been a great many explana- 
tions of this affair of the bundle, and many 
questions asked. This is a specimen : 

‘‘ Why didn’t you go to the Twenty-third 
street office; it would naturally have gone 
there from the Brunswick !”’ 

‘*But it was never sent.’’ 

‘‘Oh ! yes, to be sure !’’ 

My sister still says she never sent a 
bundle ; but Mr. Haven said the last time I 
knew of his speaking of it: 

‘‘T took a bundle just as I said I did.”’ 

If this is so, what did become of ‘‘ The 
Bundle that —?”’ 


What made 
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By WILLIAM M. BRIGGs. 


ERTAINLY the morning was the best 

of hours in Spain. The penetrating 

and indescribable odors of the sea, that life- 
rendering gift of God, the thousand flower 
scents, the perfume of the spiky thyme, 
blown from the neighboring hill-tep, where 
buzzed and hummed a colony of forty hives 
of the sweetest honey-makers in Andalusia ; 


and the sights and sounds of sea and shore, 
which I have so often described—all these 
made the sun-bright hours, after the tender 
alba light, the most delicious in the world ! 
Don Peppe was the earliest of risers. 
There was no need of chanticleer from his 
perch in the corner to rouse him before day- 


break. I have known him at night to get 
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up and look anxiously around him, as if 
in expectation of hidden danger, though 
whether from banditti or otherwise I know 
not. 

But you had to be up, too, if you wished to 
see the goat-herds take their flocks from the 
-chumbo corrals that surrounded the house. 
The herders are quite a picturesque set of 
people. If you met oneon a solitary hill-side, 
you would imagine you had fallen among the 
bandits ; but, no! they are quite peaceable 
and harmless, and will supply you with a 
‘draught of milk for a penny or so, and even 
share the contents of their wallets if you are 
in need. Hunger is always a need universal, 
‘and universally to be supplied if you are in 
Spain. The Spaniards are a hospitable 
people ; if they have any virtues (and they 
‘are many), they have that par excellence / 

Even the mounted muleteer, as he sweeps 
past you on his swift-footed beast, if he is 
‘eating his breakfast, makes involuntarily a 
gesture of invitation with his hand, as if to 
say, ‘‘ Step up, gentlemen, and have a bite.’’ 
And if a beggar stops at a cottager’s door 
too needy to give, the gentle answer comes, 
Va con Dios, Hermanito /—‘‘ Go with God, 
little brother !’’ and the beggar goes with- 
outa murmur. He knows they cannot give, 
and with that innate courtesy, so fine, so 
gentle, so Hidalgo-like, he simply bows his 
head and passes on. 

I like the Spaniards for this: they can be 
the greatest of gentlemen; and, perhaps, 
sometimes the otherwise. Is not the world 
the world? I remember one day I had 
wandered up a rocky ravine, down which 
sped a mountain torrent. By its side kneeled 
aragged peasant drinking. He heard my 
step, and throwing back his tattered cloak 
‘with the gesture of a Roman senator (I have 
seen the same in Roman beggars), motioned 
me to partake of his wayside cup, which in 
this case was the hollow of his hand dipped 
in thelimpidstream. Gratias/ buen amigo! 
May all the waters of the purest founts in 
Spain cool and purify your thirsty palate! 

In fact they are a people, like all the Latin 
races, that range over the highest and lowest 
grades of character. They possess a gamut 
of many octaves; they proudly own the most 
heroic natures, capable of any sacrifice for 
home or country,. and of the tenderest and 
noblest acts of self-devotion—both men and 
women: but of many it can otherwise be 
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said, that Caprice is the god of the hour, of 
every passion, of every duty. And he who 
will perform unasked a heroism to-day will 
turn on you thecoldshoulder to-morrow ; he 
who will pay your café bill to-night will 
cozen you out of a thousand dollars before 
the sun rises ; and he who will defend your 
life from assassins at the peril of his own 
may listen at your key-hole, and betray your 
dearest secrets! Such is life in Spain ! 

The goats feed by day ; the sheep, by night. 
And for these two classes of animals the cor- 
rals were in constant request. The corrals 
themselves consisted of little squares open- 
ing into one another by a gap in the cactus 
hedge at one corner of each ; and, finally, 
through the last of the series by an outlet 
filled up by a vast barrier of thorny shrubs, 
which nothing could overleap or penetrate, 
and which needed the long staffs of the goat- 
herds to open. 

Early in the morning the herdsmen were 
astir, their goat-skin knapsacks slung over 
their shoulders, and staffs in hand. In these 
wallets were the day’s provisions of bread, 
salt, oil, and vinegar. They receive their 
food and about three dollars a month for 
wages. Often they hire for themselves 
a flock of, perhaps, a hundred goats, at a 
pesata a head, a pesata being twenty cents 
of our money. At the end of the year the 
young are their own property. If they lose 
a goat two young kids are considered an 
equivalent. These hired flocks consist 
generally of ten he-goats and ninety ewes, 
and in two or three years a herd is formed, 
and the herdsman becomes his own hired 
servant and theirs. 

Mountainward, when their prickly gate- 
way was opened, the flocks would start, 
coming out in a long line with some white- 
bearded veteran for their leader, the females 
following with their young, leaping, rioting, 
and dancing, as all bright and happy things 
will do, ere their fleece has become full of 
the world’s thorns, and they have learned 
by sad experience that trotting out of the 
beaten path isn’t always the shortest way to 
pasture ! 

Night welcomed their return, the ewes 
being separated for milking, and afterwards 
allowed to mingle with the general crowd. 
The herdsmen, who, like all men of solitary 
occupations, watch everything, say that 
each family, from grandsire down to the 
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smallest baby, lies down to rest in separate 
and distinct groups. The milk, transferred 
to the dairy, is at once coagulated, formed 
into round flat cakes about the size of a tea- 
plate, compressed into strong, circling bands 
of esparto grass about an inch and a half 
wide. They are then placed on inclined 
boards, grooved so as to let the whey drip, 
and then laid up for drying. 

Follows then the most delicate drink in 
the world, the butter-milk (if one can so 
speak of a material from which butter is 
never made), which is most palatable and 
cooling ; it is called swevo, the whey of the 
goat-milk cheese left in the long, deep, 
wooden vessels with many a stray tib-bit of 
curd. What asupper it made, eaten in the 
dusky twilight under the wide somdrajo, 
with its after course of mellow fruits, by the 
sea that never forgets to sing over sands that 
are soft and wave-marked, while the fitful 
flashes of fire under old Dolores’ tea-kettle, 
from her outside hearth by the cottage wall, 
made everything seem half-gipsy, half- 
home-like to the heart’s content ! 

No sooner have the goats departed when 
along, dingy line begins to make its appear- 
ance from the east. Over the narrow sand 
banks that divide the deep lagoons from the 


sea, the procession of home-returning sheep 
may be dimly discerned making its way 


corralward. They have been feeding all 
night by the grassy shores and swamps that 
surround these lagoons, which are merely 
deposits of the spring freshets of our sum- 
mer-dried river. 

This river, which was near us, was a roar- 
ing torrent in spring and autumn, bringing 
down from mountain heights unknown our 
year’s supply of cork-bark and old branches. 
But in summer it was an arid mass of shal- 
lows and sand bars, with here and there a 
silvery stream threading from pool to pool, 
and decking itself at times with the gor- 
geous, rose-burdened branches of the ole- 
ander. 

If you loiter late at night on the home- 
ward road, charmed by the beauty and the 
peace of the scene, you will see beneath the 
shadowy trees and by far-off, swampy pas- 
tures, islanded by hills and grassy mounds, 
the light of innumerable watch-fires, and 
many moving forms, looking like banditti 
silhouetted against the flames. It is these 
countless points of light that make the 
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nights of Spain so lovely. On the moun- 
tain sides the fires of the charcoal burners 
glow like stars caught in the somber foliage ; 
or a train of climbing mules zig-zagging up 
the steeps show their glancing lanterns. On 
the road the torches of the nightly traveler ; 
on the shores the bonfires of the sardine- 
fisher ; and in the sheltered nooks the 
gipsy’s camp or the bivouac of the benighted 
wayfarer gleam with points of flame; and 
the whole wide expanse and distance of the 
land lies softly illuminated, like a pricked 
card-board, before the vision ! 

But you should see the flocks start out in 
the evening! All day they have been sleep- 
ing in the shady corrals, as their fleeces are 
too thick to bear the noon-daysun. Then 
the shepherds arouse themselves from their 
naps at the four corners of the corral ground, 
and their dogs are summoned for their even- 
ing meal. Magnificent specimens they are! 
Lithe, sinewy, gaunt, long-limbed, fit for the 
life they lead, darting here and there, ever 
present, ever watchful. The shepherd brings 
from the cottage a dish of polenta, the dogs 
range themselves in a row, ravenous, im- 
patient, waiting for their master’s call. The 
dish is divided into four parts, a part for 
each dog, for there are four. Ata word, A 
No.1 darts forward, and before one can wink 
an eyelash his portion is devoured, and he 
retires with slobering jaws, though with an 
unsatisfied appetite ; and so on through the 
ranks. Only the last, poor fellow, a young 
pup, unbroken as yet to discipline and fam- 
ished with hunger (for the shepherds never 
feed their dogs sufficiently), would some- 
times break all bounds, and dash at the dish 
before his turn, and then the staff would 
descend, the fur fly, and yells of direful 
misery fill the air. So much for the human- 
ity of a Spanish shepherd ! 

Every thing ready, the prickly barrier again 
demolished, the herd would emerge from 
the gate in a sober row, and the shepherds 
fall into their accustomed places, two at the 
head of the flock, one at the side, and a 
rapscallion boy leading up the rear. The 
dogs scamper, and leap, and run in the wild- 
est excitement, now here, now there, ever 
vigilant to keep the line unbroken ; while 
the boy—an imp of satan—with sticks and 
stones deftly thrown to head up all strag- 
glers, and a sling in hand that would reach 
the farthest, makes a rattling at their sides 
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that never fails to keep them in pimlico 
order. That innumerable army of legs 
against the horizon, seeming to support a 
moving cloud hiding some vast procession 
of camels, was a sight unique, till it faded 
slowly away into the green margins of the 
lagoons ! 

I saw one day a lovely pastoral among tHe 
flocks that I cannot help relating.’ It was 
early morning. (Now, remember, I am go- 
ing to be just asromantic as I please.) The 
soft blue sky, the dew, and all the other stage 
arrangements were exactly as they ought to 
be. Suddenly, out of a break in the corral 
(I don’t know how it happened !) stepped 
forth the form of a stately young male, say, 
two or three years old, leading just the 
prettiest, tenderest, and most fascinating, 
snow-white lamb in the whole world! He 
was as proud as he could be, stately with 
his curving horns, like a buck from a Rocky 
Mountain herd, a young chief of some 
growing flock! A thorough gentleman, 


graceful and débonnaire/ and by his side, 
how daintily she stepped, how demurely she 
moved, how coy, like a young Quaker belle ! 
And just now and then (only once ina 
while, you know), like the wise little maid 


she was, raising a tender look to his lordly 
front, and receiving the sweetest of baa-baas 
in return ; for animals, and they alone in this 
present generation, know how to manage 
these things ! they alone, as in the days of 
Louis the Grand, understand the dignity of 
the sexes! Very well! Off they went, over 
the hills, over the dales; he leading, she 
following, or keeping up tenderly by his 
side. 

Did I tell the old shepherd that two of his 
flock had gone astray? NotI! He'd have 
sent off that hooting boy, with his forty- 
‘leven sticks, and a dog after him; and I 
never should have forgiven myself. At 
night-fall they came back. All day long in 
some ambrosial pasture they had fed, they 
had drunk in purling brooks, they had 
breathed under the same blue sky; they 
were happy ; a whole day of bliss had fallen 
to them! O mortal! who can say the same? 

Scarcely had the flocks of sheep receded 
towards the east, when the returning herd of 
goats from the west loomed out against the 
sunset sky. They approached the house 
over the low sand dunes that were heaped on 
the upper beach, and with their clouds of 
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dust made one think of the redoubtable 
armies of Don Quixote ! 

Behind our sea-side farm the land began 
swelling into gentle hills, mounting up 
higher into the sharp declivities of the 
Sierra Morena. Near the middle of these 
lay the vineyard of Don Peppe, where we 
once spent a delightful season during the 
gathering of the grapes, and the curing of 
the fig and raisin crops. These occupy the 
entire energies of the population, and at 
vintage time all Southern Spain is indeed a 
land of song and wine. 

The vineyard was a pretty little place, a 
hill of humble altitude within those of larger 
proportions, so that it seemed like the bul- 
ging bottom of a bowl surrounded by its 
sides. The house was small, snow-white, 
with a fantastic chimney. Near by was the 
era, or threshing floor, and down below in 
the ravine, the garden that supplied our 
vegetables. Towards the south a break in 
the hills showed a deep-blue sector of the 
sea, across which the white sails would glide 
and disappear like the figures in a magic 
lantern. 

From morning till night down the hill- 
sides, whilst the wine wasin the vat, poured 
the neighboring traders with their ratty 
little donkeys covered with pig or goat 
skins, which, when filled with the new wine, 
made them swell out and look like small 
mountains asthey again retraced their steps. 
Every where was a welcome, and asong, and 
the smell of ripening grapes, and the buzz of 
the innumerable bees and wasps that covered 
the long, narrow beds of fruit, as it was 
spread out on the eva to further mature be- 
fore removing to the press. But any longer 
description of wine-making or fig or raisin 
curing would be superfluous, as it would 
probably be nothing new to my readers. 

The coast was full, it was said, of contra- 
bandistas, and I dare say it was. It wasa 
sore temptation to the impoverished people, 
oppressed with taxation and caring little in 
their destitute circumstances for the rights 
or wrongs of a thing, when want, or sick- 
ness, or care were driving them desperate at 
home. One morning I remember the sands 
cut up into sixes and sevens, where evidently 
acargo had been landed the night before. 
The tracks of horses’ hoofs, of wheels deeply 
rutted in the sand, of ropes and chains, gave 
signs evident that hot and hurried work had 
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taken place ere the mounted police could be 
onthem. But at dawning, how hushed and 
still was every thing! The sea was calm, 
the land smiling in cornfield and orchard, 
and the sky above a sheet of placid blue. 

At midnight sometimes, when the stars 
were veiled and the winds were out, a sud- 
den rush of flying horses swept by. Well 
did our garden testify in the morning to the 
prints of their tearing feet as they flew past 
the door. Pistol shots, and cries, and wild 
halloos of defiance filled the air, and then in 
a moment would pass another squad of 
horses, the coast-guard and all their train. 

But the saddest sight of all was, when the 
long strings of captives from the country 
jails to their place of trial passed our home. 
Such misery it was! such faces, worn, sal- 
low, terrible, the visages of crime, wretched- 
ness, and despair! Old men and women, 
some so old, so decrepit, that they had to 
have riding-racks on their half-starved 
brutes, were on their way with their sons 
to the assizes, because they were too desti- 
tute to be separate. The old adage, ‘‘ Misery 
loves company,’’ has a double meaning in 
Spain. Ihave seen the poor creatures come 
down to the old fresidio in our village to 
bring their friends some little article of food 


that the jail diet did not afford ; wives and 
children outside the heavy bars giving them 
some word of comfort, bringing news, or 
even learning how the prisoner, so near and 
dear to them, was faring, and what, perhaps, 
might be his chance of acquittal or further 
imprisonment, for life or starvation might 


depend on it. A poor Spaniard, or an 
Italian, or a Greek must trust to friends, for 
he can neither read nor write, and existence 
is dreary blank if he has no friend to cheer 
it. 

Sometimes gangs of prisoners would be 
driven past, tied with cart ropes likeso many 
mules. The sullen despair depicted on their 
faces, the moodiness or reckless laughter, 
were terrible to hear or see. Bandits, jail- 
birds, or hardened criminals were united in 
one seething mass, and cursing the air they 
breathed, thelife they lived, and leaving be- 
hind them the taint of a moral corruption 
worse than death. Crime, engendered by a 
government so careless of the population 
that supports it, so indifferent to their 
education, making the Bible a sealed book 
to the masses, combined with the natural 
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heat of a southern temperament, a sensitive 
organization, must in every way be ever on 
the increase. A hot-bed of poverty and 
depravity, placed under the blaze of a semi- 
tropical sun—who can reckon its fecundity ? 
Yet Spain shall have its better day, for is 
she not the loveliest land of old romance, of 
ancient valor, and of never-dying beauty ! 

But I have not told you yet about our eva, 
or threshing floor. This is a requisite in- 
dispensable to every farm. As there was 
none on the place that we came to inhabit, 
that is, conveniently near, it was necessary 
that one should be formed. A short distance 
at the right, and within view of our cottage, 
there lay a bit of land sufficiently firm for 
the establishment of a good threshing 
floor. Thither one day Don Peppe and I 
proceeded. Peppe fastened a stake in about 
the middle of this spot, and after attaching 
to it a cord fifteen feet in length, formed a 
pretty fair circle, thirty feet in diameter. 
We next obtained a quantity of rocks, big 
as we could find and carry, and fixing them 
in the rude furrow, which the stake at the 
outer extremity of our line had made, we 
formed after considerable labor and puffing, 
arude Druid’s ring, which filled my heart 
with joy. It was an admirable circle in my 
estimation, looking like a round-robin of 
whales’ teeth from some forgotten world. 

We did it I think towards evening, and 
rested from our labors till next time. When 
that occasion came about, other hands more 
used to toil conducted the work. The half- 
sandy, half-loamy land was then broken up 
by heavy hoes, and when reduced to a loose, 
crumbling surface, a cart load or two of clay 
was dumped over it, and spread out as evenly 
as possible. Various sprinklings of water, 
plentifully applied, reduced this mass to a 
pulpy consistency, which, when well worked 
in and leveled, was left to dry partially in 
the sun, looking like a huge, unhealthy, 
buckwheat cake, big enough to inoculate 
with dyspepsia every man, woman, and 
child in Spatn ! 

When sufficiently dried, the ever-useful 
esparto grass comes into requisition. I wish 
I had time to describe one quarter of the in- 
dispensable uses that this wonderful grass 
fulfills! A little mat, some four feet by two 
and a half, made of a coarse braiding of this 
material, was then placed over a section of 
the circle, and by the aid of a heavy beetle 
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and a strong arm, beaten down into the 
still-yielding mass; then on to a neigh- 
boring section the same thing was done, 
until the whole surface by degrees was 
pummelled and beetled into a braided level, 
the mat leaving its impress over the whole. 
Then the threshing floor was completed ! 

The threshing itself was so unique, so 
singular that I must spare one moment to 
describe it. The loaded wains came from 
the lower hills, and laid their treasures at 
our feet. Laborers with their pitchforks 
ranged the sheaves on the threshing floor: 
first, a central mound of sheaves, standing 
out in its golden beauty against a back- 
ground of azure sea; then came concentric 
circles, leaning a little towards the center. 
and filling up the entire eva; and then for 
a day the harvest stood, waiting under that 
rainless sky for its superb, four- footed 
threshers, the good strong steeds of An- 
dalusia, with their plunging hoofs, treading 
out the grain ! 

Seven they are in number, with their 
loose, flowing manes and tails. Linked 
abreast in a goodly row, with leathern 
thongs, and one strong strap from each 
gathered into the hand of the driver, they 
stand ready to start. Then the driver, a dark- 
faced, splendid-looking fellow, in his An- 
dalusian costume, fitting tight as a jockey’s, 
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his big sombrero and his long- lashed 
whip, mounts his threshing board, with its 
world-wide difference between its primitive 
simplicity and the modern machinery that 
does its work on western prairies. It con- 
sists of planks of solid’ wood, some thirty 
inches in length and width, attached to the 
team in front, like a child’s go-cart ; but he 
sticks to it like a monkey. Just outside the 
shining circles of the wheat he stands ; he 
touches his hat, he cracks his whip, and off 
with a magnificent bound his horses plunge, 
held in with a steady grip, an even hand. 
Round and round they fly, the leaping 
wheat covers them with a thousand sprays, 
but unseated and triumphant the driver 
speeds, singing his harvest song. His beasts 
spring to their work, the wheat lashes their 
sides, the cries of the spectators, the echoing 
song, urge them to their wildest efforts. 
With dizzying evolutions they compass the 
era again and again, till all is finished, the 
wheat threshed out, and the labor ended. 

But I must bring these random recollec- 
tions toaclose. Thetime came at last when 
the little steamer touched at the pier of X—, 
and I set my face homeward. A sorrowful 
adieu was made to this kindest of families 
and friends, and by night-fall the dark sum- 
mits of the Sierra Morena faded for ever from 
my view. 


A FIELD TRAGEDY. 


By SUSAN HARTLEY. 


Poor, fragile, leaning willow-tree ! 
Like the saddest ghost is she, 
As she shivers all the night, 
Though soft the winter’s bed, 
While the moon with silver thread 
Drapes the thousand drifts of white. 


Still, at last, she has her dream. 
She has wed the vagrant stream, 
For whose love she pined so long, 
When the summer days were sweet, 
And the zephers at her feet 
Lightly sang a wedding song. 


But the stream’s a prisoner now. 
And he made to her his vow, 
Only that the world grew cold, 
And he saw no fairer face, 
Lighter form, nor daintier grace, 
For his fickle arms to fold. 


Up he looks ; and o’er and o’er, 
Coming through his closéd door, 
She hears the words he croons to her: 
‘* Fairest, when in the soft spring mist, 
Fails the hand that holds my wrist, 
What delight our souls shall stir!”’ 


Frost-elves their glitt’ring starlets flash, 
Bridal favors wears the ash, . 
Bells in the nipping air are clear ; 
But she murmurs ever, ‘‘ Fate 
Brings the fairest things too late.’’ 
And the stream naught else can hear. 


All the voices in the trees, 
All the lispings of the breeze, 

All the wind’s sharp notes that grate 
’Gainst the cold and rugged rocks, 
Like a key in prison locks, 

Echo the bitter cry, ‘* Too late !’’ 
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THE STORY OF BERTHA. 


By GuY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Y old friend, Dr. Bonnet, often invited 
1 me to pass some time with him at 
Riom. I was not acquainted with Auvergne, 
and I decided to go to see him toward the 
middle of the summer of 1876. I arrived 
by the morning train, and the first face that 
I perceived on the platform of the station 
was that of the doctor. He was dressed in 
gray, and wore a black hat of soft felt, the 
tall top of which tapered upward like a 
chimney pipe, a true Auvergnat head-gear 
that savored of the charcoal-burner. Thus 
attired, the doctor had the appearance of an 
old young man, with his slim body covered 
by a light colored jacket, and his large head 
with white hair. 

He embraced me with that unmistakable 
joy characteristic of provincials when they 
see a long-wished-for friend, and waving 
his arm around, he exclaimed with great 
pride : 

‘* Here is Auvergne !’’ 

I saw only a line of mountains before me, 
with summits like truncated cones, appar- 
ently the remains of ancient volcanoes. 

Then lifting his finger towards the name 
of the station, he pronounced ‘‘ Riom, the 
home of magistrates and the pride of the 
judiciary, although it has a much better 
claim to be called the paradise of medical 
men.”’ 

I asked, ‘‘ Why ?”’ 

‘* Why ?”’ he answered. ‘‘ Turn this name 
around and you get mori, to die. There, 
young man, you see the reason why I have 
installed myself in this place.’’ And, de- 
lighted with his joke, he dragged me away 
rubbing his hands. 

As soon as I had swallowed a cup of coffee, 
I had to pay a visit to the old city. I ad- 
mired the house of the pharmacist and the 
other celebrated houses, all of them black 
but pretty as a picture, with their fronts of 
sculptured stone. I admired the statue of 
the Virgin, the patroness of the butchers, 
and heard in this connection an amusing 
story that I shall relate some other time. 
Then Doctor Bonnet said : 

‘‘ Now, I must ask five minutes to go and 


visit a patient, and I will conduct you to the 
hill of Chatel-Guyon, in order to give you 
before breakfast a general view of the city, 
and the entire chain of the Puy-de-Déme. 
You can wait for me on the sidewalk; it 
will take only a moment to go up and down 
stairs.”’ 

He left me in front of one of those old 
provincial mansions that are so somber, 
secret, mute, and lugubrious in their aspect. 
This one, besides, appeared peculiarly sin- 
ister, and I found out the cause of it betore 
long. All the great windows of the first 
story were closed in their lower halt by 
wooden shutters. The upper half of each 
was open, as though the intention were to 
hinder the people shut up in the huge stone 
chest from looking into the street. 

When the doctor came down I mentioned 
to him my surprise at this singular arrange- 
ment, and the impression it had made on 
me. He answered: 

‘* You are not mistaken. The poor creature 
kept within there is never to see what is 
passing outside. It is a maniac, orrather an 
idiot, or still more properly an innocent, 
what you Normans would call a mente 
(ninny). Ah! well, itis asad story, and at 
the same time a singular pathological case ; 
one could hardly call it psychological. 
Would you like to hear it ?’’ 

I assented and he continued : 


Well. 


Twenty years ago now, the pro- 
prietor of this house, a patron of mine, had 
a child, a girl like all other giris. 

But I soon perceived that if the body of 
the little creature developed satisfactorily, 
the intelligence remained inert. She learned 
to walk very early, but she refused abso- 


lutely to speak. I believed her deaf, first ; 
then I discovered that she heard perfectly, 
but that she did not comprehend. Loud 
noises made her tremble; they frightened 
her without her knowing why. 

She grew up, and was magnificent physic- 
ally. She was mute, mute for lack of intel- 
ligence. I tried in every way to instill into 
her mind the light of reason. Nothing 
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succeeded. I had anotion once that she rec- 
ognized her nurse ; but when she was sepa- 
rated even from her mother she remained 
unchanged. She never knew how to speak 
that word—the first the infant pronounces 
and the last on the lips of the soldier dying 
on the battle field—the word ‘‘ mother.’’ She 
tried often to utter certain confused and in- 
articulate sounds ; nothing more. 

When the weather was fine she would 
laugh the whole time, uttering low cries 
like the chirping of birds. When it rained, 
she would weep and moan in a manner that 
reminded one of the howling of dogs at a 
death in the family. 

She loved to rollin the grass like young 
animals, and to run like one possessed, and 
she would clap her hands every morning 
when she saw the sun entering into her 
chamber. When the window was opened 
she would clap her hands, and jump up and 
down in the bed to show her desire to be 
dressed. She didn’t seem to make any dis- 
tinction between people, between her mother 
and the nurse, between her father and me, or 
between the coachman and the cook. 

I was attached to her unhappy parents, 
and used to come to see them every day. I 
was in the habit of dining with them often, 
a circumstance giving me the opportunity 
to observe that Bertha (she was named 
Bertha) seemed to recognize the dishes, and 
to prefer some of them to others. 

She was then twelve years old. She 
looked like a girl of eighteen, and was taller 
than I am. 

The thought came to me, therefore, to 
develop her tastes in an Epicurean sense, 
and to try by this means to impress on her 
mind a recognition of differences, to force her, 
if not by reasoning, by the dissimilarity of 
taste peculiar to various articles of food, 
through the gamut of savors to instinctive 
distinctions at least, such as would consti- 
tute a sort of material working of the spirit. 

The next thing would be, while making 
an appeal to her ;passions, and choosing 
carefully those that could be of service to us, 
to obtain in return a sort of shock of the 
body on the intelligence, and thus to aug- 
ment little by little the dormant functions 
of the brain. 

So one day I placed before her two plates, 
one of soup and the other of vanilla cream 
made very sweet. And I had her taste both 
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alternately. Then I left her free to choose. 
She ate the plate of cream. Ina little while 
she became a great gourmande, so much so 
that she seemed né longer to have any other 
idea in her head beyond the desire to eat. 
She recognized the different dishes perfectly, 
and would stretch out her hand for those she 
liked, seizing upon them with the greatest 
avidity. She would cry when they were 
taken away from her. 

I then decided to teach her to come into 
the dining-room at the ringing of the dinner 
bell. This took a long time. I succeeded, 
however. There took placeassuredly in her 
vague understanding a correlation between 
the sound and the taste, a rapport between 
two senses, an appeal from the one to the 
other, and consequently a kind of chain of 
ideas, if that species of instinctive union 
between two organic functions may be called 
an idea. 

I pushed my experiments still farther, 
and taught her (with what difficulty !) to 
recognize the hour of meal time by the 
clock dial. 

It was impossible for me for a long time 
to call her attention to the hands of the 
clock, but I succeeded in making her notice 
the striking. The means employed were 
simple. I suppressed the dinner bell, and 
every body arose and went to the table as 
soon as the little copper hammer announced 
noon. I made every effort to teach her to 
count the strokes. She would rush towards 
the door whenever she heard the sound ; but 
then, little by little, she discovered that the 
strokes for the different hours had different 
values considered from the point of view of 
her meals, and her eye, guided by her ear, 
fixed itself on the dial. 

Having remarked this, I took pains each 
day at noon and at six o’clock to place my 
finger on the figure twelve and on the figure 
six, and soon perceived that she followed 
attentively the movement of the little rods 
of copper that I had often made turn 
round in her presence. She comprehended ; 
I ought to say rather, she grasped the mean- 
ing of it. I had succeeded in imparting to 
her the knowledge, or better, the sensation 
of the hour, just as carp acquire it, which 
have not, however, the advantage of clocks, 
but are taught by being fed every day at the 
same moment. 

Once this result obtained, all the time- 
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pieces in the house became the objects of 
her exclusive attention. She would pass the 
time gazing at them, and listening, await- 
ing the hour. 

Then happened a rather peculiar incident 
in this connection. The chime of a pretty 
Louis XVI. clock suspended at the head of 
her bed, getting out of order, she became 
aware of it. She waited for twenty minutes 
with her eye on the pointer to hear it strike 
ten o’clock, but when the pointer passed 
this number she was amazed at hearing noth- 
ing, stupified to such an extent that she 
sat, stirred without doubt by one of those 
violent emotions that unnerve us in the 
presence of great catastrophes. And she 
had the singular patience to remain before 
the time-piece until eleven o’clock, to see 
what would happen. Of course, she still 
heard nothing ; then seized all at once with 
furious rage, either because she felt herself 
deceived, or because she felt terrified in the 
presence of an inexplicable mystery, or by 
the mad impatience of a passionate nature 
when it encounters an obstacle, she caught 
the tongs from the fire-place, and struck the 
clock with such force that it flewin a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Her brain, then, acted, calculated in an 


obscure fashion it is true, and in a very 
limited compass ; but I was not able to make 
her distinguish persons as she distinguished 


the hours. It was necessary in order to 
obtain a movement of intelligence to appeal 
to her passions, in the material sense of the 
word. Wehad soon another terrible proof 
of this. She had grown into superb woman- 
hood ; truly a model of the race, a Venus, 
beautiful and stupid. She was sixteen years 
old now, and I have rarely seen equal per- 
fection of form, equal grace of movement, 
and equal regularity of features. I have 
said a Venus; yes, a Venus, blonde, plump, 
and vigorous, with great, clear, vacant eyes, 
blue as the flower of the flax plant, and a 
broad mouth with rounded ripe lips. 

Well, one morning her father entered my 
office with a strange expression on his face, 
and after seating himself, without answer- 
ing my ‘‘ Good day,”’ said : 

‘‘T want to speak to you on a matter of 
grave moment. Could we— Would it do 
to get Bertha married ?”’ 

Istarted with amazement, and I cried : 

‘*Get Bertha married? It isimpossible !’”’ 
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He answered: ‘‘ Yes, I know. But re- 
flect, doctor. Perhaps— We hoped—if she 
had children—it might work a great change 
—might bea great happiness for her—who 
knows that her mind might not awake with 
maternity ?”’ 

I was much perplexed. What he said was 
reasonable. It might be that this thing, 
so new, that this wonderful instinct of 
mothers, beating in the hearts of animals as 
in the hearts of women, that makes the hen 
cast herself into the jaws of the mastiffin de- 
fense of her little ones, might lead to a rev- 
olution, a subversion in the sluggish brain, 
and put in motion the mechanism of her 
mind. 

I recalled, besides, an example in my own 
experience. I had possessed a little hunting 
dog some years before, so foolish that I could 
get no good of her. She had young ones, 
and became from day to day, not intelligent, 
but much like other dogs meagerly devel- 
oped. 

Hardly had I entertained this possibility, 
when the wish grew in me to get Bertha 
married, not so much through friendship for 
her and her poor parents as through a sort of 
scientific curiosity. What would happen ? 
Here wasaproblem! I answered, therefore: 

‘‘Perhaps you are right. It might be 
tried. Try—but—but— You will never 
find a man who will consent to that.’’ 

He said in a low voice: ‘‘ I have some one.”’ 

I was amazed. Istammered: ‘‘A suit- 
able person? Some one—of your circle ?’’ 

He answered : ‘‘ Yes, certainly.’’ 

‘““Ah! And—may I ask his name?”’ 

‘*IT came for the purpose of telling you and 
of consulting you. It is M. Gastondu Boys 
de Lucelles !”’ 

I hardly kept myself from exclaiming : 
‘*The wretch !’’ But I held my tongue, and 
after a silence I said: ‘‘ Yes, very well. 
I don’t see anything wrong in it.’’ 

The poor man pressed my hand: ‘‘ The 
marriage will take place next month,’ he 
rejoined. 

M. Gaston du Boys de Lucelles was a 
scapegrace of good family, who, having 
squandered his paternal inheritance, and 
contracted debts by a thousand questionable 
expedients, was seeking once more some 
means, no matter how slippery, to get 
money. He had found such means. 

He was, besides, a bon vivant of that 
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odious race of provincial bons vivants, and 
appeared to me to offer enough of a husband, 
one that could be gotten rid of readily with 
a pension if found necessary. 

He came a wooing, and showed himself 
off before that beautiful idiot girl. He 
brought flowers, kissed her hands, sat at her 
feet, and regarded her with tender glances ; 
but shetook no noticeof these attentions, and 
distinguished him nowise from the other 
persons living around her. 

The marriage took place. 

You can imagine to what a point my 
curiosity wasexcited. But I found her after 
this just as she had been before, exclusively 
occupied with the clock and dinner. He, 
on the contrary, sought to excite his wife to 
gaiety, and to win her affections with the 
little games and provocations that people 
use with kittens. He had nothing better 
to do. 

I then began to visit the young couple 
frequently, and I perceived soon that Bertha 
would recognize her husband. She followed 
his movements, distinguished his step on 
the stairs or in the adjoining rooms, would 
clap her hands when he entered, and her 
face, transfigured, would light up with an 
expression of profound happiness. She 
loved him with her whole body, her whole 
soul, with her poor infirm soul, and with 
her whole heart. 

It was truly an admirable image of naive 
and simple passion, of that carnal yet chaste 
passion implanted by nature in the hearts 
of her creatures before man had complicated 
and disfigured it by every sort and shade of 
sentiment. 

But he soon grew tired of this beautiful, 
mute creature. He passed no more than a 
few hours of the day with her. And she 
began to suffer. She would wait for him 
from morning till night, her eyes fixed on 
the clock, not even caring for her meals ; for 
he always dined elsewhere, at Clermont, at 
Chatel-Guyon, at Royat, no matter where, 
so as to be away. She grew thin and pale. 
Every other thought, every other confused 
hope disappeared from her spirit ; and the 
hours, when she did not see him, became for 
her hours of atrocious torment. After alittle 
he ceased tocome home at night. He would 
pass his evenings at the Casino of Royat with 
other women, and would re-enter the house 
at daybreak. 
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Then she refused to go to bed before his 
return. She would sit motionless on achair 
with her eyes fixed on the little copper 
hands of the clock that turned round and 
round in their slow, regular movement about 
the porcelain dial, whereon the hours were 
inscribed. 

She would hear the trot of his horse in the 
distance, and would spring up with a bound. 
Then, when he entered the chamber, with a 
gesture like a ghost, she would raise her 
finger and point at the clock, as much as to 
say: ‘‘Look, how late it is!’’ And he 
began to be afraid.of this poor, loving, and 
jealous idiot; he would get angry like a 
brute. He struck her one evening. 

They sent for me. She was writhing, 
howling in a terrible access of pain, anger, 
passion, or whatever it was. How can one 
guess what takes place in these rudimentary 
brains? I quieted her with a hypodermic 
injection of morphine, and forbade her to 
see that man again, for I comprehended 
that the marriage would infallibly lead to 
her death. 

And then she became mad! Yes, my 
friend, the idiot became a maniac. She 
thinks of him ever, and is expecting him. 
She expects him the entire day and the en- 
tire night, sleeping or waking, at this very 
moment, without ceasing. As I saw her 
growing thinner and thinner, and as her 
obstinate look never parted from the clock 
dial, I had all the time-pieces removed from 
the house. I thus deprived her of the pos- 
sibility of counting the hours, and of seek- 
ing without end in obscure reminiscences 
the moment when he used to return before. 
I hope in time to annihilate in her, memory ; 
to extinguish that light of reason that I had 
taken so much pains to kindle. 

And I tried an experiment the other day. 
I handed her my watch. She took it, and 
contemplated it some time ; then she began 
to cry violently, as if the sight of that little 
apparatus had suddenly awakened her mem- 
ory, which had commenced to go to sleep. 
She is emaciated now, so thin that it would 
excite one’s pity, with hollow and glittering 
eyes. And she walks constantly, like wild 
beasts in acage. I caused the windows to 
be grated, and had high shutters placed on 
them, and the chairs have been screwed to 
the floor to hinder her from looking into the 
street to see if he is coming back ! 
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Oh! the poor parents! What a life is 


theirs ! 

We had arrived on the hill. The doctor 
turned to me and said : 

‘Take a look at Riom from here.’’ 

The city in its somber dressing had the 
appearance of aged towns. Behind, as far 
as the eye could reach, extended a green, 
wooded plain, peopled with cities and vil- 
lages, and bathed in a subtle, blue mist that 
gave to the horizon the most charming ef- 
fects. On my right great mountains 
stretched in the distance, with a chain of 
rounded and truncated peaks, the latter 
looking as though they had been sliced off 
with the back-stroke of a sword. 

The doctor began to enumerate the dis- 
tricts and the summits, relating the history 
of each. But I was not listening; I was 
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thinking of the maniac ; I saw nothing but 
her. She seemed to hover like a mournful 
spirit over these vast regions. And I asked 
suddenly : 

‘“What became of her husband ?’’ 

My friend, taken a little by surprise, an- 
swered after some hesitation : 

‘*He lives at Royat on the allowance he 
received. He is happy, and lives riot- 
ously.”’ 

As we returned with slow pace, both of us 
sad and silent, an English tilbury passed 
rapidly, coming up from behind us, and 
drawn at a quick trot by a magnificent 
thorough-bred. The doctor seized my arm. 

‘«There he is!’’ said he. 

I saw only a gray felt hat aslant over one 
ear, above two broad shoulders, flying in a 
cloud of dust. 


Translated for THE COSMOPOLITAN, 


MESSAGE. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


WHEN in her lap you lie, 
Little note, 

Look upward to your sky— 

A starry, tender eye, 

A round, rose-colored throat, 
An exquisite white chin 
With one star-dimple in. 

Look upward from her lap's 

Soft pillow, and perhaps 

You may see 

Her think of me. 


Ah me! 


And, if by happy chance, 
Letter mine, 
You see her blue eyes glance 
Across your smooth expanse, 
Or fixed upon a line 
Which rhymes with all the love 
Reflected there above, 
Grieve not that you are dumb ; 
But think that I shall come 
Once again, 
Your spokesman then. 


Would I, like you, 


Missive light, 
Might watch those eyes, mild blue, 
That throat and soft chin, too, 
Might read them all aright, 
Might feel her red lips touch 


My own! 


I’d give—how much !|— 


Just once to take your place ; 
My paradise her face, 

And a part 
Of her true heart ! 























THE INNOCENT SMUGGLER. 


By MARIA L. POoL. 


ARION had never known exactly what 

her father’s business was. They were 

poor enough for it to be anything not very 
lucrative. Because of this fact, she used to 


be all the more surprised sometimes to catch 
a glimpse of a rich silk or a piece of velvet, 
in a little room, usually locked, and called 
‘* father’s shop.”’ 


Mr. Ransom had a small farm in Stilwell, 
New York, not. far from the Canadian line. 
He at one time worked on his land just 
enough to have a pretence of being busy ; 
but the houseand farm looked forlorn enough. 

When the girl was fourteen she noticed 
that her father neglected his farm more than 
ever, and that he began to raise pigeons. He 
became quite absorbed in this occupation, 
and occasionally a couple of men, always 
the same men, would come and look at the 
birds, talking earnestly and giving advice. 
This talk Marion seldom overheard, save 
now and then a word, for it was carried on 
in the ‘‘shop,’’ which had now been con- 
verted into the home for the doves. 

‘I’m raisin’ a certain breed for sale,’’ Mr. 
Ransom said, ‘‘and I mean to geta good 
price for them too.’’ 

They had no neighbors within half a dozen 
miles. Mr. Ransom was never a popular 
man ; he was too morose and uncommunica- 
tive. It was said that he sometimes drank 
too much whiskey. For months the in- 
habitants of the lonely house in the woods 
would not’see any one outside their own 
home. The women that knew them pitied 


the wife and daughter, who were very differ- 
ent from the head of the household. 

It was ten miles to the nearest school and 
post-office, and out of the question for 
Marion to think of going to school. They 
were too poor, she thought, and her mother 
was not very strong. 

As Marion got older she was obliged to do 
more and more of the work ; but her mother 
taught her regularly, so that when she was 
sixteen she was as well-grounded in the 
common branches as most girls. She loved 
to read, but where should she get books? 
They were really beyond her reach. Instead 
of reading, she filled her brain with fancies 
concerning everything out of doors. She 
peopled the trees and the rocks with sprites, 
as did the old Romans and Greeks. You 
see she did not, after all, live as lonely a 
life as a less imaginative girl might have 
done. 

Gradually they had more comforts in the 
house, and there was more abundant food, 
sometimes delicate food. Marion did not 
reason about this and wonder why, although 
her father seemed to do less work than ever, 
and they had more of everything, except 
books. ‘When she asked for them, he would 
laugh and say : 

‘Books are no good. You couldn’t eat 
‘em or wear ’em.”’ 

Several times a year Mr. Ransom went to 
Montreal, and was gone a week perhaps. 
He usually came back in excellent spirits, 
and appeared to have money. He made no 
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pretence now of doing anything but to raise 
pigeons. He lived so far from every body 
that there was no oneto notice that he really 
raised few of the birds. 

Very often a man would come and take 
away halfadozen pigeons in a covered basket. 

Gradually, for Mr. Ransom grew more and 
more indolent as he had more money, the 
care of the birds devolved a good deal on 
Marion. Still, she had never yet been 
present when any of the doves were taken 
away. But she was soon so familiar with 
them that she said one day, as her father sat 
smoking in the doorway : 

‘‘That gray bird with the white head, the 
one I call Rob, is back again. You know, 
father, you told me you sold him. He has- 
n’t been here for a fortnight ; but there he 
is, eating corn by that basket. Do you see 
him ?”’ 

Mr. Ransom took his pipe from his mouth 
and nodded. 

** You'll have to take him back to the man 
who bought him, won’t you?” asked the girl. 

The father laughed, and looked at his 
daughter oddly, but he said nothing. 

The next time he came home from Mon- 
treal he brought a slender ring with a stone 
set in it, a stone that shot bright glances 
when you looked at it. 

‘*Tt’s for you,”’ he said, giving it to Marion; 
‘‘and don’t you go and lose it, for it’s worth 
a good bit, I can tell you.’’ 

The girl would get up in the night to gaze 
at that beautiful ring. It sparkled like a 
live thing when she turned it about in the 
light. It was the first present her father had 
ever given her. 

When she showed it to her mother, the 
elder woman looked so grave and troubled 
that Marion’s heart sank, and she held forth 
the trinket, saying brokenly : 

‘‘Oh, don’t tell me it’s wrong to like it! 
It’s the most lovely thing I ever had. It 
isn’t wicked, is it ?”’ 

Mrs. Ransom pressed her hands tightly 
together as she exclaimed : 

‘* How hard it is sometimes to decide what 
is right!’ Then she added, speaking 
hesitatingly : ‘‘I wish your father hadn’t 
brought that. It is strange fora girl like 
you to have a diamond.”’ 

Marion absolutely jumped as she heard 
that last word, and her face grew red. 

‘* You do not mean that I have a real dia- 
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mond ?”’ she cried, and went on quickly in 
her ignorance: ‘‘ Then father must be a rich 
man; and why can’t I go to school, or at 
least, have books !’’ 

When her mother turned away in silence, 
and the girl saw the tears gathering in the 
patient eyes, she sprang forward and put her 
arms round her mother’s neck, crying out 
earnestly : 

‘‘Never mind, mother! I don’t think I 
could \eave you, even if I had achance!’’ 

Afterthat Marion never wore her diamond. 
She kept it in a box, and occasionally looked 
at it with awe. She thought of herself with 
wonder as the owner of a diamond. It 
seemed to her that the jewel must have cost 
hundreds of dollars. But there was a secret 
sting in this ownership. Her mother had 
not approved of the gift. 

After this, too, Mr. Ransom became in a 
way more talkative with his daughter. Two 
or three times he had looked at her sharply 
and persistently, and had said: 

“‘T reckon I can trust you, 
Marion ?”’ 

And each time she, wondering what he 
meant, had answered : ‘‘I think you can.”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ he would respond, ‘‘ some- 
times I’m afraid my rheumatics are gettin’ 
too much for me. You know about takin’ 
care of the birds now; but would you do the 
rest of it? Easy enough it is.”’ 

Then he would sit back, and gaze at her 
so long that it seemed as if he wished to 
know all her thoughts. Once she fancied 
she heard him mutter something about her 
‘mother's never havin’ been willin’ to 
help.’’ 

Still, the weeks went on, and nothing 
happened. Mr. Ransom’s rheumatism was 
better, rather than worse. 

Suddenly one day Marion discovered that 
Rob was missing again. Other doves came 
and went, but Rob had grown to be an 
especial pet. If she asked questions she 
knew she would be told nothing ; but she 
thought a great deal in those days. She 
knew each bird now, as if it had been a 
child in her care. 

When they were taken away in baskets, 
why did they come back after a while? 
She did not very often see them when they 
returned, for, in some way, her father was 
in charge of them. It happened thus so 
often that she wondered if he knew when 
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they were coming. It appeared impossible 
to her that he could know that. She wasa 
very ignorant girl; but remember that 
nearly all the chance she had to learn was 
by observation in a narrow sphere in life. 

‘‘Father,’’ she said at last, impelled to 
speak, ‘‘do you think it’s right for you to 
sell doves when you know they’!l come home 
again ? You've sold Rob several times. / 
should call it cheating.’’ 

Mr. Ransom gave her one of his sharp 
looks. After a silence he said : 

‘‘T reckon you're about old enough to 
know somethin’ now. If you'd been a boy, 
I should—”’ 

At this moment the door opened, and one 
of the men that dealt with her father entered. 

‘‘You run into the house and help your 
mother,’’ was the command given to Marion, 
and she obeyed. 

That afternoon Mr. Ransom went away 
with the man, who had stopped to take din- 
ner with them. Mrs. Ransom was complete- 
ly prostrated by a violent sick headache, and 
when the girl had washed the dishes, she 
came and bathed her mother’s head, and 
hung about her in sympathy. 

The hours of the short afternoon soon 
passed. It was a clear, crisp day in mid- 
winter, but there was very little snow on 
the ground, and what there was, was almost 
as hardas ice. The sun went down in a red 
glory that spread all over the west; and in 
the east a moon, nearly at the full, was ris- 
ing in the pale pink sky. 

Marion had gone to feed the doves and to 
bring in some wood. She looked carefully 
to see if Rob had yet come back. No, they 
all clustered about her for the grain, but the 
bright-eyed Rob was not there. She fell to 
thinking about the mystery of the pigeons, 
and the glow had gone from the heavens 
when she entered the house. 

When it was seven o'clock it seemed late 
in the evening. Marion was reading, for 
the twentieth time, a dilapidated copy of 
‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ which had been 
her mother’s when she was a girl. 

As the hour of seven struck, Mrs. Ran- 
som awoke from a short sleep, and asked 
anxiously if Mr. Ransom had come. He 
was to have been home two hours before. It 
came eight o’clock, and she was more un- 
easy. She looked at her daughter, who was 
still bent over her book. 


‘“ Would you mind going down to the 
birches ?’’ she asked at last. ‘‘ Your father 
said his rheumatism was worse. He ought 
to have stayed in-doors. He may be so 
lame he can’t walk. You might go as far as 
the birches, and shout to him. Wrap up 
well ; it’s very cold.’’ 

The woman shivered as she spoke, and 
closed her eyes, weary from the effort to talk. 

Marion rose instantly, and put on her rub- 
ber boots, her thick cloak, and hood. She 
went out into the keen air, her thoughts full 
of Christian’s struggles to get through Van- 
ity Fair. 

‘*The birches’’ was athick clump of those 
trees about a half mile away, growing near 
the edge of a steep ravine or gully, in the 
bottom of which was a small stream, now 
frozen, but flowing swiftly in summer. 

Marion went to the farthermost side of the 
wood, and then shouted to her father at the 
top of her voice. She had not expected any 
one to answer. She had not yet begun to 
share her mother’s anxiety. She stood still 
among the trees, which hardly moved, each 
twig defined in the moonlight. There 
seemed not a live thing abroad save herself. 

She was startled, almost frightened, to 
hear from the direction of the ravine a hoarse 
voice call out : 

‘* Who is that ?”’ 

She recognized the voice, however, as her 
father’s, and stepped forward quickly, reply- 
ing: 

‘*It is Marion.”’ 

‘*Comeon, then,’’ was the response. 

The girl now rushed along quickly he- 
tween the white boles of the trees, until she 
emerged again into the full moonlight by 
the chasm’s side. Close to that side, sitting 
and leaning against the trunk of a pine, 
she saw aman, and a hand was waved at her. 

In a moment she was by her father’s side. 
She wanted to help him to his feet, telling 
him she was strong, but he said roughly : 

“IT can’t git up. Do you think I can 
walk with my ankle twisted clean round ?”’ 

She began to wring her hands, as she 
tried to think what to do, but her father in- 
terrupted her thoughts by exclaiming : 

‘*You needn’t spend time thinkin’ of me. 
You must git that pigeon, somehow.’’ 

Marion stared asif she thought the speaker 
had gone wild. 

‘*Can’t ye see?’’ he cried impatiently, 
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‘*Down there on that cedar in the gully. I 
reckon it’s Rob too. Some scamp has shot 
him in one wing. Hecan’t fly. Jest’s I got 
along here on my way home, a few minutes 
ago, I saw a feller over to the right of me 
with a gun, ’n the next thing I heard a shot; 
and then that pigeon fluttered right past my 
eyes, so near that I couldn’t help seeing 
’twas Rob. I was expectin’ him this even- 
in’, too, only not quite so early. I gave a 
spring toward him, ’n I slipped and twisted 
my ankle, so’s I don't know’'s I shall ever 
walk again. That bird never c’n git home 
alone, and you or I've got to githim. You 
see, J can’t do it.”’ 

Marion’s wonder grew greater and greater 
as she listened. She had looked at the dove, 
which was on a branch of the cedar where 
the moonlight fell full upon him. She was 
sure it was Rob; she could see the snow- 
white head and darker body. 


Her father was expecting him then? Did 


he prize the bird more than his own safety ? 
What did he mean? 

‘‘But, father,’’ she began hesitatingly, 
‘*T must try to think how to help you first. 
Aren’t you almost frozen ?’’ 

Mr. Ransom wore along buffalo-skin coat, 
and the night, though keen, was not soin- 


tensely cold as was often the case. 

‘‘Never mind me!’’ he said harshly. 
Do's I tell you. You can climb trees like a 
boy. That cedar ain’t tall. Rob knows 
you ; you must git him.”’ 

The last words were spoken with almost 
fierce emphasis. 

Still Marion stood. She was half-fright- 
ened, thinking her father out of his mind. 
She wanted to save the bird, but to help her 
father first. 

‘‘Are you going to do what I say?’’ he 
cried out sternly. ‘‘ That bird’s worth a 
thousand dollars if ’tis a penny.’’ 

The girl dared not linger longer. It was 
not that she was in the least afraid to make 
the attempt. It was true that she had often 
climbed trees in her childhood, and she was 
perfectly familiar with every part of the 
ravine. 

With a heavy heart she turned and went 
along the edge until she came to the place 
where, with care, she could descend the 
gentler slope. She slipped and floundered 
along, catching at trees and shrubs, and at 
last stood under the cedar. She paused a 
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moment to recover her breath. Then she 
looked up and saw the pigeon shining in the 
moon’s rays. 

‘*Rob, is it you?’’ she cried, and the bird 
made a little gurgle in its throat, and flut- 
tered its wings as it stood. 

It is not so easy to climb a tree when you 
have rubber boots on your feet, and Marion 
felt that she had never been so clumsy be- 
fere ; her cloak was an impediment also. 
She knew that her father was watching her, 
for twice he called out to her to mind her 
steps. 

She reached the dove, and, holding on to 
a branch tightly by one hand, she put out 
the other, spoke sofily to her pet, and took 
the pigeon gently, holding it up to her face 
and kissing the white head. 

‘Dear old Rob, where have you been ?’’ 
she asked between her caresses. Then she 
shouted to her father : 

‘I’m all right, and I’ve got him.”’ 

A voice in the ravine directly below her 
cried : 

‘““Glad of it! 
trouble.”’ 

The strange and unexpected words startled 
Marion, sothat her hand lost its hold on the 
bough. She hovered an instant in the 
ghostly white light. Then, still holding 
the dove, she fell crashing down among the 
branches, and when she struck the ice at the 
bottom, she lay ominously still. 

From the bank where Mr. Ransom sat 
helpless, came a cry of terrible alarm and 
remorse. The father made a vain attempt 
to rise to his feet, and sank back with a 
groan of anguish. 

In the deep shade beneath the cedar the 
pigeon fluttered up closer to the face of the 
motionless girl. 

It was hardly a moment before two men 
were lifting Marion in their arms. They 
carefully carried her up the gien. 

An hour later, the two men had brought 
the girl and her father to their home; and 
one of the strangers had gone off behind his 
fleet horse to the town, ten miles away, fora 
surgeon, who, when he came, found that 
Marion had no broken bones, ‘‘ but her back 
was hurt.”’ 

Mrs. Ransom turned paler than ever when 
she heard the surgeon say those words. She 
had risen from her couch when the two in- 
jured ones were brought home. She fol- 
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lowed the doctor to the door and caught his 
arm. 

‘Tell me,’’ she whispered with trembling 
lips, ‘‘ will she ever be strong again ?”’ 

‘In time, I think ; I cannot yet say posi- 
tively,’’ was the guarded response. 

The two men were officers on the track of 
diamond smugglers. Some weeks before, a 
homing pigeon had been shot on the wing. 
When it fell to the ground a small package, 
strongly tied with silk, was found fastened 
to its leg. The package, unwrapped, was 
the larger portion of the quill of a turkey’s 
feather, and the quill was filled with shining 
stones. 

When Marion had found Rob that night 
she had little chance to notice whether he 
bore any burden. But as she lay on her 
bed later that evening, one of the officers, a 
kindly man, took Rob to her bedside, and 
showed her a little parcel tied to the bird’s 
leg. How bright and innocent the dove’s 
eyes looked as he lay in the man’s hand! 
There was the quill, and the diamonds rolled 
into the officer’s opened palm. 

Marion exclaimed at the sight, her eyes 
sparkling with admiration for the moment. 

The shock of the experience of that night, 
the accidents, and the discovery by the 
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officers thoroughly frightened Mr. Ransom. 
The injury he had received gave him a long 
time to think. Heescaped eventually witha 
light punishment, for he was more an instru- 
ment in the hands of bolder men than a lead- 
ing smuggler himself. 

He told his wife he had had enough of it. 
He promised that if he ever got well he 
would go to work at his trade, which was 
that of a carpenter. 

‘*T’ll move down near some town, and the 
girl shall go to school,’’ he said. 

And he kept his word. The pigeons were 
all sold save Rob, who was Marion’s pet 
all his life. He never was quite strong in 
his wounded wing. He could only make 
short flights, and come back and sit on the 
window sill of the girl’s room until he was 
let in. 

They were long, weary months before 
Marion’s back was strong again, but youth 
conquered at last, and the next year saw the 
Ransoms settled in a New York town, where 
the father worked, the mother looked happy 
and contented, and the daughter went to 
school, sometimes taking Rob with her as 
she started for her long walk to the acade- 
my, and letting him fly home at noon with 
a message to her mother tied to his leg. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN.* 


By THEODORE DOSTOIVSKY. 


ia 


” a large city, on Christmas eve in the 
biting cold, I see a young child, still 
quite young, six years old, perhaps even 
less ; yet too young to be sent on the street 
begging, but assuredly destined to be sent in 
a year or two. 
This child awakes one morning in a damp 


and frosty cellar. He is wrapped in a kind 
of squalid dressing-gown and is shivering. 
His breath issues from between his lips in 


*This story is an excellent example of the style of M. 
Dostoivsky, the great Russian novelist, whose works are 
attracting so much attention in France. It is without 
plot, like most of his stories, but it is a very powerful 
and realisticsketch. The repetition of words and phrases 
noticeable in this story is common to Russian stories. It 
is particularly noticeable in Count Leon Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Search 
for Happiness,” a volume of short stories written for the 
Russian peasants. 


white vapor; he is seated on a trunk; to 
pass the time he blows the breath from his 
mouth, and amuses himself in seeing it es- 
cape. But he is very hungry. Several times 
since morning he has drawn near the bed 
covered with a straw mattress as thin as 
gauze, where his mother lies sick, her head 
resting on a bundle of rags instead of a 
pillow. 

How did she come there? She came prob- 
ably from a strange city and has fallen ill. 
The proprietress of the miserable lodging 
was arrested two days ago, and carried tothe 
police station; it is a holiday to-day, and 
the other tenants have gone out. However, 
one of them has remained in bed for the last 
twenty-four hours, stupid with drink, not 
having waited for the holiday. 

From another corner issue the complaints 
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of an old woman of eighty years, laid up 
with rheumatism. This old woman was 
formerly a children’s nurse somewhere ; now 
she is dying all alone. She whines, moans, 
and growls at the little boy, who begins to be 
afraid to come near the corner where she 
lies with the death rattle in her throat. He 
has found something to drink in the hallway, 
but he has not been able to lay his hand on 
the smallest crust of bread, and for the tenth 
time he comes to wake his mother. He fin- 
ishes by getting frightened in this darkness. 

The evening is already late, and no one 
comes to kindle the fire. He finds, by feeling 
around, his mother’s face, and is astonished 
that she no longer moves and that she has 
become as cold as the wall. 

“It is so cold !’’ he thinks. 

He remains some time without moving, 
his hand resting on the shoulder of the 
corpse. Then he begins to blow in his fingers 
to warm them, and, happening to find his 
little cap on the bed, he looks softly for the 
door, and issues forth from the underground 
lodging. 

He would have gone out sooner had he not 
been afraid of the big dog that barks all the 
day up there on the landing before their 
neighbor’s door. 

Oh! what a city! never before had he 
seen anything like it. Down yonder from 
where he came, the nights are much darker. 
There is only one lamp for the whole street ; 
little low wooden houses, closed with shut- 
ters ; in the street from the time it grows 
dark, no one ; every one shut up at home: 
only a crowd of dogs that howl, hundreds, 
thousands of dogs, that howl and bark all 
the night. But then, it used to be so warm 
there! And hegotsomethingtoeat. Here, 
ah ! how good it would be to have something 
to eat! What a noise here, what an uproar ! 
What a great light, and what a crowd of 
people! What horses, and what carriages ! 
And the cold, the cold! The bodies of the 
tired horses smoke with frost and their burn- 
ing nostrils puff white clouds; their shoes 
ring on the pavement through the soft snow. 
And how every body hustles every body 
else! ‘‘Ah! how I would like to eat a little 
piece of something. That is what makes 
my fingers ache so.”’ 

II. 

A POLICEMAN just passes by, and turns 

his head so as not to see the child. 
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‘‘Here is another street. Oh! how wide 
it is! I shall be crushed to death here, I 
know ; how they all shout, how they run, 
how they roll along! And thelight, and the 
light! And that, what is that? Oh! what 
a big window pane! And behind the pane, 
a room, and in the room a tree that goes up 
to the ceiling ; it isthe Christmas tree. And 
what lights under the tree! Such papers of 
gold,and such apples! And all around dolls 
and little hobby-horses. There are little 
children well-dressed, nice, and clean ; they 
are laughing and playing, eating ahd drink- 
ing things. There is a little girl going to 
dance with the little boy. How pretty she 
is! And there is music. I can hear it 
through the glass.’’ 

The child looks, admires, and even laughs. 
He feels no longer any pain in his fingers or 
feet. The fingers of his hand have become 
all red, he cannot bend them any more, and 
it hurts him to movethem. Butall at once, 
he feels that his fingers ache; he begins to 
cry, and goesaway. Heperceives through an- 
other window another room, and again trees 
and cakes of all sorts on the table, red 
almonds and yellow ones. Four beautiful 
ladies are sitting down, and when any body 
comes he is given some cake: and the door 
opens every minute, and many gentlemen 
enter. The little fellow crept forward, 
opened the door of a sudden, and went in. 
Oh ! what a noise was made when they saw 
him, what confusion! Immediately a lady 
arose, put a kopeck in his hand, and opened 
herself the street door forhim. How fright- 
ened he was ! 

Ill. 

THE kopeck has fallen from his hands, and 
rings on the steps of the stairs. He was not 
able to tighten his little fingers enough to 
hold the coin. The child went out running, 
and walked fast, fast. Where was he going? 
He did not know. And he runs, runs, and 
blows in his hands. He is troubled. He 
feels so lonely, so frightened! And sud- 
denly, what is that again! A crowd of 
people stand there and admire. 

‘* A window ! behind the pane, three pretty 
dolls attired in wee red and yellow dresses, 
and just exactly as though they were alive ! 
And that little old man sitting down, who 
seems to play the fiddle. There are two 
others, too, standing up, who play on tiny 
violins, keeping time with their heads to the 
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music. They look at each other and their 
lips move. And they really speak? Only 
they cannot be heard through the glass.”’ 
And the child first thinks that they are 
living, and when he comprehends that they 
are only dolls, he begins to laugh. Never had 
he seen such dolls before, and he didn’t know 
that there were any like that! He would 


like to cry, but those dolls are just too funny ! 


IV. 

SUDDENLY he feels himself seized by the 
coat. A” big rough boy stands near him, 
who gives him a blow of his fist on the head, 
snatches his cap, and trips him up. 

The child falls. At the same time there is 
a shout; he remains a moment paralyzed 
with fear. Then he springs up with a bound 
and runs, runs, darts under a gateway some- 
where and hides himself in a court-yard be- 
hind a pile of wood. Hecowers and shivers 
in his fright ; he can hardly breathe. 

And suddenly he feels quite comfortable. 
His little hands and feet don’t hurt any more ; 
he is warm, warm as though near a stove, 
and all his body trembles. 

‘‘Ah! I am going asleep ! how nice it is 
to have asleep! I shall stay a little while 
and then I will go and see the dolls again,”’ 
thought the little fellow, and he smiled at 
the recollection of the dolls. ‘‘They looked 
just as though they were alive !”’ 

Then he hears his mother’s song. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, I am going to sleep. Ah! how nice it 
is here for sleeping !’’ 

‘*Come to my house, little boy, to see the 
Christmas tree,’’ said a soft voice. 

He thought at first it was his mother ; but 
no, it was not she. 

Then who is calling him? He does not 
see. But some one stoops over him, and 
folds him in his arms in the darkness: and 
he stretches out his hand and—all at once— 
oh! what light! Oh! ,what a Christmas 
tree! No, it is not a Christmas tree; he has 
never seen the like of it! 


.very bright. 
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Where is he now? All is resplendent, all 
is radiant, and dolls all around ; but no, not 
dolls, little boys, little girls ; only they are 
All of them circle round him ; 
they fly. They hug him, they take him and 
carry him away, and he is flying too. And 
he sees his mother looking at him and laugh- 
ing joyfully. . 

‘‘Mamma! mamma! ah! how nice it is 
here !’’ cries her little boy to her. 

And again he embraces the children, and 
would like very much to tell them about the 
dolls behind the window pane. ‘‘ Who are 
you, little girls?’’ he asks, laughing and 
fondling them. 

It is the Christmas tree at Jesus's. 

At Jesus’s, that day, there is always a 
Christmas tree for little children that have 
none themselves. 

And he learned that all these little boys 
and girls were children like himself, who 
had died like him. Some had died of cold 
in the baskets abandoned at the doors of the 
public functionaries of St. Petersburg; 
others had died out at nurse in the foul 
hovels of the Tchaukhnas ; others of hunger 
at the dry breasts of their mothers during 
the famine. All were here now, all little 
angels now, all with Jesus, and He Him- 
self among them, spreading his hands 
over them, blessing them and their sinful 
mothers. 

And the mothers of these children are 
there too, apart, weeping ; each recognizes 
her son or her daughter, and the children fly 
towards them, embrace them, wipe away the 
tears with their little hands, and beg them 
not to weep. 

And below on the earth, the concierge in 
the morning found the wee corpse of the 
child, who had taken refuge in the court- 
yard. Stiff and frozen behind the pile of 
wood it lay. 

The mother was found too. She died be- 
fore him; both are reunited in Heaven in 
the Lord’s house. 
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BOX DAY. 


By KATHARINE B. Foor. 


° if OX DAY! What kind of a day is 

that ?’’ some one is saying. Well, 
just at this moment it isn’t any day in 
particular; but we might call it March first 
every year. That's adreary time, especially 
for sick people ; dreary enough when they 
have good houses and loving care, and every 


sort of device to pass away and cheer the 


weary hours. Then how much more dreary 
for poor patients in the great charity hos- 
pitals, who are poor in all ways ! 

A while ago a woman, who has spent 
much time in hospitals, and has given freely 
her best self, hertime, and that most rare of all 
qualities, sympathy, tothe poor, andsick, and 
suffering, made her rounds on New Year’s 
day through one of the great hospitals in 
alarge city. She had little money to spend 
for herself, or forany one else ; but that day, 
on her way to the hospital, she bought a box 
of candy. The candy was good, but not of 
the very expensive kind, and it was put up 
in one of the paper boxes so very common 
every where, with an opening at each end 
and gaily painted sides. As she went into 
the first ward she opened her box, and laid 
on each bed as she passed by ove sugar-plum. 
She said she thought she knew something 
of the delight avery little gift or a very little 
change of any kind can give to the sick 
poor ; but her eyes filled and her voice broke 
as she told with what rapture and gratitude 
the one sugar-plum was received by the 
patients. They turned the little presents 


over and over, admiring their pretty colors 
and their shapes, and their thanks were 
profuse. 

When she reached the last sugar-plum, 
she gave the box tothe next patient. Her 
joy was pathetic. She turned it over and 
over in herthin hands, examined the curious 
fastenings at each end, fastened and unfast- 
ened them, admired and exclaimed over the 
picture on the side of a rosy little cherub 
holding an advertising card, and kept it by 
her, and often in her hand, night and day 
for weeks, until she died. Her precious treas- 
ure was but a common paper box, such as 
every family in moderate circumstances 
destroy by the dozen every year of their 
lives. Isn’t it pathetic? Isn’t it dreadful to 
think how every day is destroyed that which 
would give so much pleasure ? 

The Flower Mission, that most beneficent, 
wide-reaching, and lovely charity, grew out 
of one rose carried by a tender soul to the 
sick bed of a very poor woman. Why not 
have Box Day from the one box of sugar- 
plums? To establish a day, to ask the kind 
women who, in every large city, carry on 
the Flower Mission, to add this one day 
more in the early, dreary spring to their 
other labor seems to be an easy matter 
enough. ‘ But they are so busy now,’’ some 
one will urge. Ah! yes, to be sure; but 
busy people always have time and to spare 
for all good work. Then let every family 
save all the boxes that come in from the 
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candy stores, the fancy goods stores, etc. 
Into each one must be put something, not 
much, but something. Into one the spool 
of coarse cotton that got into your work- 
basket in some way, and that you never 
used and never will use. Accent or two will 
buy acrochet needle ; put it in the box and 
shut it up, and slip a little scrap of paper 
under the fastening, and write on it what 
yon have put in the box. 

Into the next box put the ends of the boys’ 
silk neckties and scarfs, a needle or two, a 
spool of cotton or silk, anda little stiff piece 
of paper cut round or in diamond shape. 
You have the materials for the beginning of 
acrazy quilt, that abomination for the women 
that can do useful work ; but what a resource 
for the hands tired of doing nothing all day 
long! The pretty bits of silk alone would 
be treasures. So this might go on in- 
definitely, with no cost to the giver, with 
such joy for recipient ; with no loss for the 
giver but a little thought, five minutes time, 
and the great reward of a new breadth, a 
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new tentacle, of sympathy’thrown out, a 
tender loving thought for an unknown 
fellow-being. 

What an education in political economy 
for the girls and boys to save the pretty 
Christmas cards, cards of all varieties, the 
doll’s clothes, the dolls themselves, the end- 
less broken playthings, now cast aside, 
thrown into the ash barrel, or the fire! Of no 
use and of infinite harm is this waste, since 
such disposal teaches to destroy what is of no 
use to ourseives, ratherthan inculcate theidea 
that should be the first principle of the true 
American citizen, how to use property in 
the best way for individual interest and 
public prosperity. Then, besides all that, 
think of the joy of Box Day to the poor, 
sick, and helpless, to to the little sick and 
crippled children ; the pleasure in the unex- 
pected revealings and the happiness of pos- 
session to those that find within their lives 
only their own sick bed, rows and rows of 
other sick beds, a blank wall, and shat zs all. 
Surely here is sufficient reason for Box Day. 


FASHIONS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


By Mrs. HELEN HOOKER. 


y= inspecting the wardrobe of a 
newly arrived infant the other day, 
one of those fortunate children born to 
daintiness and fine linen, I noticed that the 
dresses of English nainsook followed the 
fashion for fine needlework so prevalent, and 
that the nicer gowns were trimmed with 
drawn work, hem-stitching, and feather- 
stitching, or fine embroidery and lace. The 
plainer ones were trimmed with the best 
quality of Hamburg, or simply tucked. 
The dresses were forty-four inches long, 
with a hem about five inches deep. Above 
the hem were three or five tucks, with a hem- 
stitch just above each tuck; or the tucks 
were laid in clusters, with feather-stitching 
between each cluster. The yoke of the 
dresses, made very short and either round or 
square, was tucked lengthwise, and either 
hem-stitched or embroidered to match the 
skirt. The neck of the robes had a narrow 
ruffle, not made very full, edged with Va- 
lenciennes. The sleeves, made so as to cover 


the arms, were gathered a little full at top 
and bottom, and finished in the same way 
as the neck. One particularly pretty robe 
had a deep hem, and above it two rows of 
drawn work, each a finger deep, finished 
with white embroidery silk. The yoke was 
made to match. Most of the baby’s gowns 
had a sash of the dress material trimmed to 
matchtheskirt. There were also little slips 
made of Lonsdale cambric, without yoke or 
other trimming except a durable little edge 
at the throat and wrists. 

The sweetest gown in my lady’s wardrobe 
is her christening gown, the front made 
of row upon row of muslin insertion alter- 
nating with rows of Valenciennes lace, and 
the back of sheerest lawn. The dress is 
fastened at the neck by a draw-string of nar- 
row white ribbon run into the lace, and end- 
ing in a very full rosette. The yoke, back 
and front, is of lace, as are also the sleeves. 
The skirt is finished by two narrow flounces 
of lace, which go around the entire skirt. 
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A wide sash of watered ribbon is fastened 
at one side. The baby’s outside cloak is of 
fine white cloth lined with wadded silk. 
With it will be worn a cap of white cloth, 
gathered over narrow ribbons soas to form 
a frill about the face, and finished on top 
with one or two full rosettes of narrow, 
picot-edged ribbon. 

For warmer dresses there are little wrap- 
pers of French flannel, made in much the 
same style as the plainer white robes ; that 
is, with a plain, full skirt gathered to a 
yoke. The yoke may either be plain or 
brightened with needlework done in silk. 
A charming one of white flannel had the 
yoke embroidered with tiny forget-me-nots 
in blue and yellow. 

Little girls’ gowns (that is, for those from 
three to six) are made in very simple style. 
The skirts are very full and untrimmed, made 
with a deep hem, and pleated in double box 
pleats in the front and gathered in the back, 
or gathered all around. The waists to these 
frocks are more elaborate, having soft- 
shirred Fedora vests, or vests, revers, or 
yokes of velvet of a contrasting color. 
Sometimes the waists, are trimmed with 
mohair braid, or folds piped with velvet. 
The sleeves are also much trimmed, often 
being puffed or tucked in length-wise tucks 
from the shoulder to the elbow, where a 
bias band of velvet passes around the sleeve. 
It is finished at the wrist by a narrow cuff 
of velvet. For every-day frocks, French 
flannels in stripes or checks are used ; for 
better dresses, cashmere trimmed with vel- 
vet. 

Red is a favorite color for children’s 
dresses, though light and dark blue, green, 
and brown are worn. Leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
or high velvet puffs around the neck and 
armholes are seen on the Normandy over- 
coats worn by very young children for 
an outside wrap. These cloaks, which are 
not unlike the Mother Hubbard, are made 
of cashmere, have a pointed yoke, and are 
wadded their entire length. A Normandy 
cap made of velvet and cashmere is the 
picturesque head covering to be worn with 
these cloaks. Another fashion, which is 
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much liked for the coats of children who 
are a little older, has a very short waist 
and a full gathered skirt. It is made just 
long enough to keep the child from trip- 
ping when walking. It often has a short 
cape. The materials used for such coats 
are white cashmere and Astrakhan, or 
a nice quality of cloth in checks or stripes, 
and also velvet and plush. The white 
cloaks are liked best for dressy occasions, 
and the colored cashmeres or checked cloths 
for every day. 

For those little girls that do not like the 
Normandy cap, there are large white felt 
hats with wide rim and large crown, trimmed 
with a roll of velvet and a cluster of ostrich 
tips, to be worn with white wraps, and 
dark-colored felts in the same shape to be 
worn with darker wraps. Misses wear tailor 
gowns made with short coats and with them 
turbans or close round hats of felt or velvet. 
For more dressy occasions there are natty 
jackets of seal skin, plush or velvet. A 
favorite street garment for school or morn- 
ing wear is the checked ulster made with a 
hood or cape. 

Party dresses for little maids from six to 
sixteen are made of India silk or fine cash- 
mere in soft shades of pink or blue, in white 
and in yellow. They are trimmed with vel- 
vet of a deeper hue; for instance, yellow 
with brown, pink with green, and pale blue 
with cardinal or golden brown. But the 
loveliest party dresses for ‘‘ babes and buds”’ 
are always white, and for these are used 
mull, veiling, and Albatross. White plush 
and Astrakhan are used for trimming white 
wool, also moiré ribbon, and wide moiré 
sashes. 

The Louis XV. suits worn by little boys 
from three to six years of age havea kilted 
skirt with a long loose muslin blouse at- 
tached. Over the blouse is worn a short 
jacket. These suits are made of heavy cloth 
or cashmere in scarlet, dark green, golden 
brown, and dark blue. A stylish and inex- 
pensive finish is given to the little coat by 
trimming it with soutache embroidery in 
some simple pattern. Velvet and velveteen 
are also used for the nice suits of small boys. 
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@ Said hig man to little man [Fshere was anything 


to you | would lick you'this minute and sst- 
tle the matter !” 


@ Said big man to ittle man — At second. 
thought | believe | will lick you anyhow!“ 











© Said little man to bia man —Not a 


word ! 


@ Big man with great difficuly 
gathered himself together. 
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A BRILLIANT TABLE 


OF CONTENTS AND MAR- 


VELOUSLY BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 





THE RED FLOWER OF THE MAD- 
MAN. By M. Garsuine. A unique and 
powerful Russian story. It is one of the most 
curious and thrilling tales ever published in this 
country. 


THE HOME OF THE BLIZZARD. By 
Jor, BeNTOoN. An entertaining and valuable 
article relative to Dakota. Mr. Benton recently 
spent many months in that state and made him- 
self a master of the topic he discusses. As is 
well known he is a charming and picturesque 
writer, and the information that he gives is of 
great value. 


LIFE BENEATH THE CRESCENT. By 
EMILe JuLLIARD. Beautifully illustrated. The 
first of a short series of striking and entertain- 
ing articles on Constantinople and the life of the 
Turks. M. Julliard passed several years in the 
Turkish capital, and speaks with an authority 
and with a wealth of curious and interesting 
facts that only perfect familiarity with a subject 
can give. He isa marvelously clear and enter- 

taining writer. 


FASTERS AND FASTING. By Henry 
Howarp. A brief, but able and entertaining 
discussion of the possibility of going without 
food any great length of time. Interspersed 
with singular facts and anecdotes relative to his- 
toric fasters and fasting. 


THE COMBUSTION OF JIM RACK- 
STRAW. By R. M. Jonnson,. A very 
amusing Georgia story. It is written in dialect, 
and one of the very best ever written by this 
well-known and popular author of short south- 
ern stories. 


THE PARIS BOURSE. By Epwarp KInc. 
Illustrated. Mr. King is the distinguished Paris 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post, 
and is admirably fitted in every way to speak of 
this great financial institution of Paris. He has 
given an admirable description of its origin and 
management, and interspersed his narrative with 
many interesting facts and anecdotes. 


SIGNOR I0. By Satvatore Farina. This 
installment of Senor Farina’s delightful tale is 
the most entertaining yet given. His experiences 
in advertising for a wife are irresistibly funny. 

THE PROFITS OF NOVEL WRITING. 
By WILLIAM WestaLL. Although Mr. West- 
all is an Englishman and lives in England, his 
‘* Phantom City” and ‘*‘ Two Pinches of Snuff” 
have made him widely known in this country, 
where these books are very popular. When he 
speaks of the profits of novel writing, he speaks 
from experience, The facts that he gives in this 
article are sure to interest every reader. 


UNCLE SAM’S BOOK-CASE. By Frank 
G. CARPENTER. Mr. Carpenter gives in a de- 
lightfully unconventional way a mass of informa- 
tion about the National Library in Washington, 
much of which was never before published. He 
is the well-known and brilliant Washington cor- 
respondent, and through the assistance of Mr. 
Spofford, the librarian, he has been enabled to 
prepare an unusually entertaining article. 

POEMS. There will be several of these in the 
March number. All lovers of good poetry will 
find them to be of uncommon excellence. 

BAGGING AN UNEXPECTED TIGER. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. This is a story of ad- 
venture for the boys, and will form an attractive 
feature of the ‘‘ Young Folks” department. 

THE TWO LITTLE REFORMERS. By 
Mrs. KATHARINE B, Foot. /ilustrated. The 
girls that read THE CosMOPOLITAN will be de- 
lighted with this story. 

MUSICAL STUDY. By Mrs. Lucy C. Linu, 
This valuable article will be one of the features 
of ‘‘ The Household” department. It contains 
many important suggestions to those studying or 
contemplating the study of music. Mrs, Lillie 
is an authority on this subject. 

DINNER GIVING. By Jenny June. A 
companion article to the recent article on ‘‘ The 
Etiquette of Ladies’ Luncheons” by this charm- 
ing and accomplished writer. It is filled with 
suggestions relative to an important subject, 
interspersed with illustrative anecdotes. 
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ARTICLES AND WRITERS. 


It is quite impossible for us to give a complete programme of THE COSMOPOLITAN 
for the next twelve months. But we may be permitted to indicate in a measure some 
of the special features of THe CosMoPoLITAN for 1887. 

Mr. George W. Cable, one of the very first of American novelists, will con- 
tribute to THe Cosmopo.iran. His genius, as displayed in ‘‘ Old Creole Days,” 
‘The Grandissimes,” and “‘ Dr. Sevier,” is universally admitted and universally 
admired. His stories for THE CosMopo.iTAn will rank with the best that he has written. 

It affords us great pleasure to announce the Hon. Andrew D. White, for- 
merly Minister to Berlin and President of Cornell University, as one of our special 
contributors. The article that he is preparing for us is on a’subject of great import- 
ance and interest to the people of this country. We shall be pleased to announce its 
title later. 

The thousands of friends and admirers of Mr. John Burroughs, one of the 
most distinguished of American authors, will be glad to learn that he is numbered 
among the contributors to THE CosMOPOLITAN during the coming year. 

Prof. W. G. Sumner of Yale College will contribute an article on a subject 
of vital interest and importance. As is well known, he is one of the ablest, if not the 
ablest, writer on political economy in this country. 

At an early date we shall publish an entertaining article by Mr. E. P. Roe, the 
most popular of American novelists, on ‘‘ How I Came to Write my First Novel.” 

** How our Light-Houses are Illuminated” is a subject that will be treated 
in a most entertaining way by Mr. Arnold Burges Johnson, the able and efficient 
Chief of Light House Board of Washington, and for many years the private secretary 
of Hon. Charles Sumner. He will also prepare other articles of equal interest. 

We are pleased to state that Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, the distinguished alienist 
and author, has in preparation an article that cannot fail to attract attention. 

We have on hand and expect to publish soon a powerful story by Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop, whose power and skill as a novelist places him among the first of 
American story writers. 

Mr. James Breck Perkins, the author of “France under Richelieu and Maz- 
arin,” will contribute a series of articles on the distinguished French women of the 
17th century. The title of the first article is ‘‘A Great Politician in Petticoats.” 
The titles of the other articles will be announced hereafter. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Wm. T. Hornaday, the author of 
“Two Years in a Jungle,” one of the most popular books of travel ever published, will 
continue his delightful articles in THE CosmMopoLiTan. One of the most striking and 
entertaining will be entitled “‘ The Last Buffalo Hunt,” giving a graphic and enter- 
taining description of his experience while out on the prairies of the Northwest last fall 
in search of buffalo for the United States National Museum. He will also prepare 
articles on “A Day in Ceylon,” “A Winter Trip to the Isle of Pines,” “A 
Fortnight in the City of Bolivar,” and on other topics of equal interest. 

We take pleasure in saying that Canadian topics in THE COSMOPOLITAN will con- 
tinue to be handled by Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley, the brightest and most entertain- 
ing of the Canadian writers. We have on hand already a valuable illustrated article 
entitled *‘ From Forest to]Floor,” devoted to the Canadian lumber interest. 
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Mrs. Ella Sterling Cummins, one of the ablest writers on the Pacific coast, 
has prepared for us a unique article on the “ California Ranch,” giving a histor} of 
its origin and a very entertaining account of its present gigantic proportions. y 

That accomplished Paris correspondent, Mr. Edward King, will contribute a 
series of articleson ‘‘ The Romance of Versailles.”” He is preparing articles 
on the other palaces of France, and also on those of Italy and Austria, subjects to 
which he has devoted much time and study. 

“Horses and Hunting in Persia” and ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Persian 
Life,” two beautifully illustrated articles by Mr. W. von Schierbrand will soon 
appear in THe CosMOPOLITAN, 

It affords us pleasure to state that Mr. George H. Fitch, the able managing 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, will prepare a series of very striking articles 
relative to California. We shall publish as soon as possible an entertaining article 


on * The Millionaires of the Pacific Coast,’’ accompanied by many portraits and 
other illustrations. 

““ Monte Carlo, or the Plague Spot of Europe ”’ is the subject of two beau- 
tifully illustrated articles by Mr. Charles C. Welman, the distinguished English 
writer, who spent some time at this famous place and collected a mass of entertaining 


information in regard to it. 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, one of our most charming writers on nature, will 
contribute two articles, the title of one of which is “‘ The Rosy Shield,” and the 


title of the other, “A Stormy Wooing.” 
Had we the space we should be pleased to give the titles of other articles in our 


possession. 


the names of a few of our contributors. 


Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet P. Spofford, 
Gen’! R. D. Mussey, 
Prof. Herbert Tuttle, 
Agnes Repplier, 


Louise C. Moulton, 
Richard M. Johnson, 
Arlo Bates, 

Frances C. Baylor, 
Dr. Elliot Coues, 


Prof. Wm. C. Richards, David Swing, 


Mrs. K. B. Foot, 
Ernest Ingersoll, 
Sophia Swett, 

S. B. Herrick, 
Sophie May, 
Catherine Owen, 

Dr. Chas. C. Abbott, 
Charlotte Dunning, 
Mrs. D. Dandridge, 
Henry C. Maine, 

R. K. Munkittrick, 
Charles Barnard, 
Joseph Alling, 

Mrs. General Birney, 
Mrs. Julia K. Baker, 
Bessie Chandler, 
Frank G. Carpenter, 
Joei Benton, 

L. B. Platt, 

Mrs. Angelina Teal, 


Louise I. Guiney, 
Prof. T. F. Crane, 
Mrs. May Riley Smith, 
H. H. Boyesen, 
Marion A. Baker, 

Dr. Edw. W. Bemis, 
Count Leon Tolstoi, 
Helen Campbell, 
Mary J. Lincoln, 
Susan Hartley Swett, 
Clinton Scollard, 
David Ker, 

Mary C. Hungerford, 
James B. Kenyon, 
Maria L. Pool, 

Gene H. Underwood, 
Mary E. Wilkins, 
Viola Roseboro, 


But we shall be obliged to content ourselves with merely mentioning 


Rev. R. H. Newton, 
Wm. Westall, 
Theodore Dostoivsky, 
Dr. G. R. Hunting, 
Mrs. Ella W. Wilcox, 
Oscar Fay Adams, 
Kate Upson Clark, 
Wm. H. Hayne, 

Alfred Ayres, 

Jennie June, 

Paul Heyse, 

Geo. W. F. Buck, 
Wm. F. Peck, 

Mary J. Safford, 

Henry Cleveland Wood, 
Rev. Wm. R. Chipman, 
Mrs. J. Marsh Parker, 
Burton Zimmermann, 
Wm. M. Briggs, 

Fred F. Foster, 

J. Henry Hager, 

H. F. Riddall, 

Miss Clara F. Guernsey, 
Dr. Wm. H. Allen, 


Helen H. S. Thompson, Emma W. Babcock, 


Mary Rose Floyd, 


Kate Putnam Osgood. 
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OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLIES. 


SIX—-GREAT OFFERS—SIX 


TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


OrrerR No. One. THE CosMoPOLiTAN for one year, price $2.50, and The 


Shannon Letter and Bill File, price $2,25, or $4.'75 for - $2.50 
OrrerR No. Two. THE CosMopoLiTan for one year, price $2.50, and Four 

Complete Shannon Binding Cases, price $1.60, or $4.10 for $2.50 
OrFeR No. THREE. THE COSMOPOLITAN for one year, price $2.50, and The 

Shannon Sheet-Music Binder, price $2.25, or $4.'75 for . $2.50 


Orrer No. Four. THE CosmopouiTan for one year, price $2.50, and The 


Field’s Adding and Counting Register, price $2.00, or $4.50 for $2.50 


Orrer No. Five. (This is a special offer and must be accepted within the 
next 30 days.) THe Cosmopo.itan for Thirteen Months for $2.00 


OrreR No. Six. THE CosMOpoUITAN for one year, price $2.50, to the per- 
son sending us the names of Three New Subscribers (to each of 
whom a premium will be given), - - - - - FREE! 


Fill out the Blank on Following Page, Indicating the Offer Ac- 
cepted, and Send in your Subscriptions at once, as 


The Premiums will Soon be Withdrawn. 


(Ge Make all remittances in Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter or New York Draft. 


















RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS AT ONCE. 





SELECT ONE OF THESE UNPARALLELED PREMI- 
UMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 





In obedience to the request of a great number of our old subscribers, who have 
renewed their subscriptions for another year, we have decided to continue for a 
little while longer our unparalleled premium offer; that is, a Shannon Letter and Bill File, 
or four complete Binding Cases, cr a Shannon Sheet-Music Binder, or a Field’s Adding 
and Counting Register. But we wish to give fair warning, however, that these premi- 
ums will soon be withdrawn, and those desiring to avail themselves of our inducements ~ 
to subscribers should do so without delay. A blank order will be found elsewhere. 


THE SHANNON LETTER AND BILL FILE, Price, $2.25. 


This is the new improved File, including perforator, index, and compressor cover, 
and sells everywhere for $2.25. 

It is the most perfect device ever invented for the preservation 
and classification (alphabetically and according to date) of all letters, 
bills, receipts, etc. It is, in fact, used for the keeping of any flat ; 
paper in such a way that it may be referred to, taken out, and put 
back without disturbing any other paper on the File. No paper 
filed on this device ever falls out, or gets loose or mislaid ; it 
remains where it is put until it is removed by some one. 

This file is not only indispensable to all business men who are 
using it in every civilized country on the face of the globe ; but it 
is useful to physicians, lawyers, farmers, mechanics, housekeepers, 
and in fact every person that has a paper worth keeping, should 
possess a file. It is worth ten times the sum asked for it, and is often 
the means of saving hundreds and thousands of dollars by preserv- 
ing from wear and loss, valuable papers. 





This premium will be particularly attractive to those 
that have already provided themselves with a File. 
When the File is once filled with papers, these may be 
transferred to a Binding Case, which can be placed on a 
shelf, and which admits of as ready reference to papers 
as the File itself. A new index can then be placed on 
the emptied File, which may be filled again with papers. 
When it is again full these papers can be transferred to 
a Binding Case as before. These Binding Cases are 
made of the best materials, and will never wear out 


with ordinary usage. 




















THE SHANNON SHEET-MUSIC BINDER, Price, $2.25. 


Every person having sheet music will find the Shannon 
Sheet-Music Binder indispensable. It is as perfect a device 
its way as the Shannon File is in 7¢#s way. After sheet 
music has been filed away on’ this binder in alphabetical 
order, any particular sheet may be taken out without dis- 
turbing any other sheet, and used, for example, at a concert 
or a parlor entertamment, and then returned to its place 
without mutilating the sheet or the Binder. When the 
Binder, filled with music, is opened, the sheets lie flat, and 
do not require a holder to keep the Binder open at any par- 
ticular page. This is a feature not found in any other 
Music Binder manufactured. The Binder is made with 
great care, handsomely embossed and lettered in gilt. It is thus a handsome as well as 
a useful device. 


THE FIELD’S ADDING AND COUNTING REGISTER, Price $2.00 


No device was ever invented of so 
much value to every accountant as the 
Field’s Adding and Counting Register. 
The longest columns of figures may be 
added up with perfect ease and accu- 
racy. Thus is avoided the great mental 
effort and concentration that so quickly 
ruin the health of so many accountants, 
and oblige them to abandon their busi- 
ness or to devote their hard-earned sal- 
aries to regaining their health in travel, 
or in the use of medicine. 








HOW THE COSMOPOLITAN MAY BE HAD FOR NOTHING. 


Many persons have written to us asking if it were not possible to let them have 
THE COSMOPOLITAN at reduced rates, We find it impossible to make any discount to 
subscribers, but to those that may not have the small sum necessary to pay for a sub- 
scription to THE COSMOPOLITAN, we shall be pleased to let them have the Magazine for 
one year for nothing, provided they will send us three subscribers (at $2.50), to each of 
whom we will give any of the four premiums mentioned above. We think this removes 
every obstacle in the way of any person that may desire to have THE COSMOPOLITAN, 
but does not have the ready money to subscribe for it. 





















About Binding Magazines. 


We will be ready to supply Cloth Covers for Volumes I. and II. in 
about ten days. They are made of strong brown cloth and are em- 
bossed with a handsome design in black and gold, and make a beautiful 
book, an ornament for the centre table and a valuable. addition to any 


library. 


Price of Covers, by Mail Prepaid, 50 Cents Each. 


We will bind Magazines sent to us for the purpose for 75 cents, and 
return them by mail for 25 cents, or to places on the lines of the Ameri- 
can, Erie, United States or National Express companies for 15 cents. 





ORDER PAPERS AND MAGAZINES OF US AND SAVE MONEY. 


We have published a list of over 2,000 Papers and Magazines which 
we will send with The Cosmopolitan at a reduced rate, or without The 
Cosmopolitan at a very great saving to subscribers. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of Papers and Magazines 
offered at Club Rates and tell your friends about it. 


ee > —— 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK. 


Se PSH SK Re Ree, Sy RE Se Se Re Re Ee eS eS ES pees eee meee eee eee ee eeeeeeeees* 


To Scuuicut & Fie_p Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 


I accept Offer No... and forward herewith the sum 


Name of Subscriber, 


Street and No... 


Town... 











ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





For either 
Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Clothing 
the conven- 
jences are un- 
surpassed. 


Ae 


THE ACME ATTACHMENT, 


which, with 1 Dozen Perfection Yokes, 
makes the Acme Set. Price $1.50. 


The Acme Wardrobe set makes your Wardrobe 
twice as valuable for it makes it hold more than twice 
the quantity of clothing, coats, pants, cloaks, dresses 
or skirts, in fact any and everything of clothing 
kind. You easily remove the article you want. 

Manufacturers are now putting these fixtures into 
wardrobes, and if you would have the best and most 
convenient, ask for 


CAZIER’S PATENT. 





You should also see our Clothes Cabinet shown in this space 


November and December and in the Century Magazine. 








ANAARARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAANAAARAR 
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Each Wardrobe should be Furnished with the Acme Set. 


See description above. Until dealers receive stock to supply demand we shall continue to send, prepaid, either the 
Acme or Cabinet Set on receipt of price, $1.50 per set. Address 


CAZIER BROS. & CO., 249 and 251 State St., Chicago, III. 





A Corset on Wheels, 


IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


MANN'S Roller Lacing Corsets (after the most thorough 
and complete tests for one year) are now offered to the pub- 
lic for the first time, at a price that was thought impossible 
in the early application of this important invention. Its 
universal adoption is now only a question of time. Its su- 
periority in convenience and effectiveness is clear to the 
plainest understanding as the operation of the Roller Lac- 
ing is magical. A simple touch will lace the corset up from 
top to bottom in an instant, to any degree of tightness, as 
the rollers roll the cord with the slightest pressure, and 
without friction, giving to the figure every advantage of a 
perfect outline. Fhe lacing cord passes over a series of re- 
volving wheels or rollers inserted between the edges of 
separate flies, avoids all friction common to eyelets, and 

revyents the constant wear and break of cords and steels. 

he compensating action of the rollers responds to every 
motion of the body, giving perfect form, ee ease and 
comfort to a degree unknown with any other corset. All 
other devices to attain this end have failed in some particu- 
lar. The “ E” quality which A. S. Mann & Co. have put 
on the market to retail at $1, is incomparably the best Dol- 
lar Corset ever offered. The proprietors believing that a 
small profit on a very large sale of the goods will make 
more money for them in the end, have taken this course 
rather than exact the usual large margin on a valuable pat- 
ented device. Their aim is to popularize the goods and en- 
large the sale without limit. Perfection of machinery, with 
long and patient experiments, have reduced the cost of 
these rollers to a point that must secure their universal 
adoption to all manner of lacing. All genuine goods are 
stamped ‘“ Roller Lacing; Saeres 1886 ; Patented June 
0, 1885."’ Sent free oy mail to all parts of the United 
States on receipt of $1, Money Order, or Postal Note. 

Address A. 8S. MANN & CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 

Rochester, N. ¥. 





THE HOUSEHOLD 
EMERY WHEEL 


KNIFE SHARPENER 


Is a practical and inexpensive ee 
article for sharpening Knivés, @ 
Scissors, and other cuttin 
implements. It does its wor: 
quickly and effectively. The 
Adjustable Table, with Scis- 
sors-Guide, enables any one 
to sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can be 
raised or lowered as desired. 
The wheel is 6 x 1, with rim 
of Solid Emery, and war- 
RANTED DURABLE. The ma- 
chine is fastened toa table or 
shelf by turning a thumb- 
screw. Sent on receipt of 
price, $1.50, by exprrss or 
mail, prepaid, to any address. 
Liberal terms to the trade and canvassing agents. Pat- 
ented March 16th, 1880. Other patents pending. Address 


CRYSTAL EMERY WHEEL (CO., 


Northampton, Mass, 


Orrice or Dr. B. F. Brarps.ey, 
BincuamTon, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 

Cuas. E. Stevens, Treas. Dear Sir: You ask how I 
like the Patent ‘* Household’”’ Emery Wheel Knife Sharp- 
ener sent me. I reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest 
sense. Itis all you claim for itand more. I am sure you 
must meet with a ready sale for them. Every one who has 
seen mine asks, ‘** Where did you get it?” “I must have 
one,” etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cost if I 
could not get another. You are at liberty to use this if it is 

of any use to you. Most truly yours, 
B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 

















































THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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id, their p d vitalit; Sori » sending out. Few 
e their ae aabattins new customers 





al, o prove 
toy: them (kn oming byex 
Feceipt of ONE I 0 Ary where Jour S 
taining jorge size iusteated posh New an 
voted. extra early, a large, fine solid heads of superior pak, y 
White _—, elery, easiest grown, needs no banking up, very crisp an ‘solid 
French Asparagus most tender and delicious; New Chartier Rudish, 
early, crisp and handsome; Schncen’s Chris jotmes Melon, greatest novelty of the 
, keeps all winter; Genuine Surehead Cabbage, finest main crop = oy 
astian’s Turnip Beet, earliest deep blood; New Baltimore Cantalou j 
pine = neuer Im reved Yellow Globe Danvers Onion; New Early 
t Co eetest of all; Nantucket Sugar, the great Yankee Pie 
Pumpuin: Filderkvaut Cal iihens, new German variety; Peerless W hite Spine 
5 f/ Cucumber, fine new strain; Livingston’s Favorite Tomato; New Giant 
ceamey © Leek Jettnee, all best varieties, giving fine Lettuce for the table the entire y, 
White Globe Summer Radish; New Fern-Leaved Parsley; 
Hest —egeses Radient 


a a ay J 
5 How Rod Tee We te © be yur 
Long Smoot Wloed Winter Bee 8 sacieabe of ‘nore E 
A) kk SEEDS as a present for == wife, mother or daughter. Send a $1 bill, postal note or stamps in 
an ordinary letter, and you will receive the box by return mall. Three Boxes sent for only $2.59. 
Order now and get our Seances and ARM MANUAL for 1887, a handsome book, with 
ndreds of fine new d plates, mailed FREE te all wae write for it. Add 


JOHNSON & STOKES, $68 Uae se PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSERY ¥ LINE, without first writing 


for our valuable F REE Catalogue, the | 2 Ane GREENHOUSES 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Rarest New and| 33d YEAR. 700 ACRES. 


Cholcest Olle THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


isost o ah ony Taemeeed | Catalogue a Wg 4) 
(over 400 illustrations) NEW 8 rr NEW 
WAREHOUSE, EVERYTHING NEW All the 
GOOD THINGS .'s.55"ve " Oe 
and GARD NER ER ’ 


Send your address on Postal Card for FREE 
copy. § Y AINES CO. Seedsmen, 
64& 66 N. Front St. and 100 Arch B8t., Phila., Pa. e 
ipiey Ss este ee ; FOR 1887 
Catalogue free on application. * , Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Send forit. HIRAM SIKi.EY & CO., ay Plates, nundreds of I!iustra- 


weed “ . . : tions. and neariv 200 pages—32 
ROCHESTER N. Y., ann CHICAGO, ILL. é ertaining 10 Gardeving “and 


lower Culture. and over 150 











containing an Illustrated List 
of neariv all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown. with di- 
rections how to grow them. waere the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured. with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receint of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sentus, Every one interested in a garden. or who 
desires good, fresh seeds, should nave this work. We 
sie Re mations of persons vee have planted our 
{. ALLEN Company SEEDS | SENT seeds. UY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS, 
»- 191 WATEB ST.N.Y.| everywhere by mail. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN., 


Rechester, N. Y. 





FARM ANNUAL ror 1887 

Will be sent Fit EE toall who write for it. Itis 

a Handsome Book of 128 pages, with 
hundreds of illustrations, three COLORED 
PLATES, and tells all about the BEST 
BULBS, PLANT Thoroughbred Stock 
ibes i N idiee Arne, a 

descri are Novelties in t 
y of real value, which conned Se ebteins 


to W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 





Order Seeds early to secure the dest stock and guard against delay. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 





We offer the following charming varieties of these popular flowers. They are 
VERY superior. 
ewport Sweet Peas, Last season at Newport and Boston these were 
at favorites, and very fashionable; they are delicivusly fragrant, a bunch of 
them forming an exquisite bouquet. Nothing blooms in greater abundance, and 
few flowers are as satisfactory. Sow early, and success is certain. Scarlet, Rose 
and White, Blush, White, Dark Purple, and White Laced with Lavender, de. per 
paper, or 1Se. per ounce. One paper each, 6 colors, for 2ie. Sweet Pea, 
Adonis, the most lovely of all, bright carmine, 10¢. per paper, 6 for 50¢. New 
Mammoth Hybrid Mignonette the largest and finest variety known, the 
spikes of bloom selling for #1.00 per dozen, 1@¢, per paper, 6 
Queen Mignonette, very distinct and beautiful, and, whi 
recedin, equally desirable, 10¢, per paper, 6 fo 
‘ringe *Petunias. These are magnificent, the m 
the flowers are remarkable, the flower being deeply ; they create a sensa- 
tion wherever shown. The seed is only obtained b >» rare and cultivation, 
and is necessarily high priced, 40¢, per paper, Our Fertection 
Balsams are as double and beautiful as Camf#lias; florists use these in their 
choicest work. Our climate is admirably adggted for their culture, and our im- 
ange varieties will be received with greatfavor. Scarlet, Crimson, Lilac, Scar- 
et-Spotted White, Flesh, Satiny White m ed with Crimson, Rose, Lemon, and 
Apple ape y ci p per. White berteciion Balsama, 
20e, per pape®, on . for 9Ce, The most marked improve- 
ment Pansi r ind in the following three kinds: New 
potted Pansies, a new class of French 
origin that will afford un 7 tisfaction on account of their extraordinary 
size, the flowers are imme: . y 3 inches in diameter, and will astonish every 
one in this respect, 4@¢, pe or, 3 for . Ne Pi Ultra: or, Giant 
Fiv e-Bpetted hay Syery one will be surprised at the rich and brilliant 
shades, as well as by their ous size, as this is the finest colored and hand- 
ring Pansies, 4@¢, per paper, 3 for $1.60. 
nile not so large, are superb; the flowers 
are of dazzling brilhancy ¥ uisite and wonderful, and so delicate no 
description can convey y pi of their beauty: they are striped, bor- 
dered, spotted, and frifged i : ors, with rich velvety texture, 8@e, 
per paper, 4 for #1,.0¢. p e ds of Pansies are all indispe nspble, 
one paper of each Pansy Seed in Seperate Colors: Ultra 
marine Blue, Je 7 on, 8 » C Brown, Yellow, Sky Blue, Gold 
margined Sorts, Swiped or Rainbew Sorts, 15e.\per paper, 8 colors for #1.60, 
ammoth Verbenas, new, very large, 2c. } paper, 6 for #1,.00, Pier 
son's prericets Asters, macnificent; a great improvement over all others. 
, Crimson, Lilac, White and Blue Variegated, Red and Wife Variegated. Dark Blue, and Bloof Red, lie, per paper, the 8 
* Fireball,” - 4 elegant winter bouquets, 1@e, per paper. New English 
’ brilliant crims@n extra, lie, per paper. Yellow-flushe d Vermilion, 5e.3 
Se.: Sulphur-spotted Mauve, & Golden Yeliow, 10¢.; Intense Sé@arlet, 10¢.3 Black, 1@¢.; Creamy White, 5e.; Rose, 1@e.3 
ted Crimson, 5e.3 Ruby, 10e,3 Yellow spotted Chocolate, 10q@ Lady Bird, extra, yellow and crimson, lide. One paper each, 13 
a1.0 Onr Improved Garden Poppies are perfectly dazzling: should be sown early. Fiery Scarlet, Scarlet and 
te, White and Purple, Scarlet and Violet, foe. per paper, the 6colors for 50c. Maltese-Cross Poppy, single 
ge pure- -white Maltese-Cross in center, 10¢, per paper. Our vew snowdrift Poppy is elegant, snow-white, and as 
as any Peony, 10¢, per paper: this and Crimsos hing Poppy, which is dazzling crimson, attract great attention, 
10 ver. One paper of each last three sorts og — jn gt ae 2. TIRE COLLECTION FOR ONLY €5.00. 28 
ORDE R NT ONCE, ALL PURCHASERS RECEIVE FRE ETE CATALOGUE or THE ©€ ICEST SFLIC- 
TIONS OF BOTH SEEDS AND PLANTS TO BE. POU ND. IN THE [U.S Sent to all others on receipt of stamps to 


pay postage. Address 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist and Seedsman, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. P. 0. Box C. 











THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the house- 
hold, of any quality, texture and weight 
desired. DANA BICKFORD. Pxes'r. 
79% Broadway, N.Y 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HAVE YOU GotTt 


—INGALES’ NEW i887— 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ! 


And Special Wholesale Price List 
Of Stamped Goods, Fancy Work Materials, 
PA R REY INCUBATOR, Stamping Outfits, Briggs’ Transfer Patterns, 
Three Oaks, Mich. Fancy Work Books, etc.? Price 10 Cents, It 
Simple, self-regulating, holding 300 eggs, only $35. 140 | is FINELY ILLUSTRATED, contains lots of NEW GOODS, and 


s » Broo atalogue : . 
ee aoc this + nen Catalogue free. prices are lower than ever. 


Special Offer:—We will send this CATALOGUE 


Grind your own Bone, FREE to any address for ONE TWO-CENT STAMP. 
mk, Oyster Sheli«, Address J, F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 

RAHAM Fiour and Corn 

inthe 1D MILT 


cag joon's Patent). 300 per ¥ H W 7.0 ACQUIRE A GOOD MEMORY” by Prof. A. 

ent. m re made | in keepin ul- oyc ent all over the worl end stamp for 

a Also POWER v MILL: cna FARM circular. 75 East Madison St.. Chicago, Ill., and 811 
Circulars and Testimonials sent North Fremont Avenue, Baltimore, Md 

on aici TWILL SON BKOS., Easton, Pa. 




















HORTHAND IS BEST TAUGHT BY MAIL. Send 
10 cents in stamps for prvof and specimens. 25 years 


; 4 For the cure of Corns use COME-MFF. Four 


applications, and off they come. Sold by all 


: x Druggists, cr sen: by mail, post-paid, for 25c. 
experience. , ED y Den.olio Mig. Co., Rochesicr, N.Y, 
R. B. CLARKE, Stenographer, Station G. Phila., Pa 








NOVELTIES. SPECIALTIES IN SEEDS 


saere nese erusesmilt CTELe Sakivent CASER Sams, Soe cees Docs. 
Fancy Poultrys Bone A “address JOHNSON ‘& STOKES, Seed Crowers, PHILADELPHIA,PA 








THE COSMOPOLITAN. 








mm VW HIP. 


The Best Whip ever made. 
Ask your dealer for them, and 
take no other, Manuf’d by Warren Featherbone Whip Co., 
‘Office and Salesroom, 2t1 and 213 Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Acting Plays for Private Theatricals. 


Dramas, Comedies, Comediettas, Farces, for 
dramatic clubs, church and school exhibitions, and 
parlor entertainments. Wigs, Beards, Make-up 
articles, Scenery, Colored fires, etc. Recitations 
and Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux. Descriptive 
catalogue mailed Free to any address on appli- 
cation. HAROLD ROORBACH, Dramatic Pub- 
lisher and Bookseller, g Murray Street, New York. 


Cottage Pertfelie. 
ENTIRELY NEW. Size 10x12 in. 


Contains 12 designs of New, Modern 
‘ w Cost Homes, 43 illustrations, 
showing floor plans, views, elevations, 
descriptions andcost. Many of these 
designs are ahead in new artistic 
ideas, as well as of low cost, and is 
the cheapest roduction for one con- 
taining SO MUCH THAT IS NEW. 

Sent pou-nes for ee, Address 

. 8. HOPKINS, Architect, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, (Fred Brown 
Phila.) From original prescription of the late 
Prof. T. D Mutter, Jefferson Medical College 
Phila. SURE and SAFE. 




















From the Daily Bulletin, Haverhill, Mass. 


BOOK OF PLANS 


—BY— 


GEO. A. SOLLY & SON, Springfield, Mass. 


Second Edition of over 100 Designs, En- 
graved on good paper and well bound. This book is what 
every lover of flowers, and particularly those interested in 
carpet bedding, will cordially welcome. It is accompanied 
by a key reference which enables one at a glance to see what 
varieties are required to make their beds artistic and attract- 
ive. The book will meet a just and long felt want ; 7S 
day passes but owners of fine —_ are asking what 
kind of plants will give the best effect, for the least expense. 
It is not an easy task to bed out foliage or flowering plants in 
an artistic manner ; it is far more difficult however, to ar- 
— carpet bedding so as to produce a fine effect. The 
book alluded to goes far towards solving this vexed problem 
and can be had by sending $3.00 to 


GEO. A. SOLLY & SON, Springfield, Mass. 








Triangular Oblique Penholder. 
The Only Holder that brings Some- 

both points of the pen squarely thing 
upon the paper and makes it New! 


“RUN SMOOTH AS A QUILL.” 







en hold- 


Secures to learners and others correct and easy 
ing ; produces uniformity in writing ; rests the hand ; ad- 
mits any pen. Price 1sc. Sample for r1c., or 1 doz. for 6sc. 
postpaid. Round oblique holders same prices. 

D. HOLCOMB & CO., Sole Mfrs., Cleveland, O. 





Gommon Sense Chairs, Settees and Rockers, 


STRONG, DURABLE, GOMFORTABLE. 

stuff, but good, honest, 
a discount to clergy- 

Send stamp for catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


No light, trash 
home comforts. 
_, men. 





Closer, closer let us knit 
Hearts and hands together, 





p<} 





Where our “* fireside comfort ”’ sits 
* Fireside Comfort,” In the coldest weather. 
For Two. Oh! they wander wide who roam 


For the joys of life from home. 
‘“The Common Sense chairs and settees of Mr. Sinclair are not surpassed by any other class of 


F. A. Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a cop 





: ‘oods, and parties 
furnishing agen Fee and desiring inexpensive, comfortable, and durable furniture will do well to write to Mr. 


of his hand book, which contains illustrations of the various articles he 


manufacturers, with a schedule of prices.” —Scientific American. 





T PRESS $38. Circular size $8. News- 
paper size $44. Type setting easy, 
our printed directions. Send 2 stamps 
for catalogue, presses, type, cards, 

7 CARDS &c., to factory. KELSEY & CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
“CET THE STANDARD.” 


Ceer’s Analysis 
Of the Science of Accounts. 


The most thorough and complete Counting House Manu- 
al and Book-keepers’ Text Book ever offered to the account- 
ant. This work contains 300 pages, and comprises a plain 
and simple Analysis of the Theory, Principles and Practice 
of Double Entry Book-keeping as applied to the business of 
individuals, copartnerships, joint stock companies, corpora- 
tions, probate accounts and the settlement of estates, by 
Geo, P. Geer, a practical book-keeper of forty years’ experj- 
ence. : Descriptive and reference circulars mailed to any 
address upon request. The book'will be mailed to any 
address, PREPAID, upon receipt of price, $3, by the 
author, GEO, P. GEER, Springfield, Mass. 








OFFICE |NDICATORS. 


A beautiful and useful ornament for Lawyers, 
Doctors, and all having offices, for desks, doors, etc. 
Indicating time of occupant’s return, office hours, 
showing business card, etc. Handsomely nickel- 
plated on ebonized base. By mail, $1.00 

F. D. LYONS, Gen'l Agt., Greenfield, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
FLORIDA. 








For the best paper published. 
Address Fioripa, Bridgeport, Fla. 









The Fav: te. 
A grand gift. Pleases a ty A: 
model of luxury and convenience, in 
sickness or in health. 60 changes 
of position. Simple, elegant, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, 
‘ it can be adjusted by the 
ene sitting init. We also manufac J j 
are Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs, 
Catalogue free. Mention this 
paper, 


















Stavens Chair, Coy 


Pittsburg, Pa.” 





If you wish to know more about these goods, write the advertiser. 
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BIC PAY! 
Postmasters, Clerks, 
all make money. 

This Self-Inker, any word- 
ing, also, name in beautiful 
type, pair pads, bottle ink, 
25 chromo cards, envelopes, 
order bianks, catalogue, etc. 
making a complete 
OUTFIT, ONLY 40 CENTS. 
Live Agents make from 
$5 TO $10 A DAY! 
F. W. MAXSON, 
Rubber Stamps, Etc., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Send 15 cents for mammoth 
Catalogue and discounts. 





THE AMERICAN GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


No, 23 DEY ST., NEW YORK, 
Offers to supply private houses their Patent Gas Saving 
Controller, guaranteeing a more steady and brilliant light 
and a saving of not less than twenty percent. Exclusively 
used by the Government. Over 60,000 inuse. Will last a 
life time. Price, $10.00. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK, 
Yells how to raise Broilers for 15 cis, 
and where to sell | hem f< r 60 cts. low 






succeed in the poultry business send 
2c. for t is book, It tells everythirg 
about poultry for market and pou't’y 
for p-ofit. Stamrs taken. Address, 
Sumumit Lawn Poultry hams ‘Ariing: 


oe 
ton Heights, 111. 












PARKER BROTHERS, Makers. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


The Parker Gun. 


At the Second International Clay-Pigeon Tournament, held at New Orleans, La., Feb. 11 to 16, Ra . the First 
Prize and Diamond Badge in the Individual Championship Match, open to all the world, was won we iepel with a 
Parker Gun. Among thecontestants shooting other guns were such champions as Carver, Bogardus, ody, Stubbs, Erb, 


and others. 
than with any other gun. 


During the entire tournament more prizes were won with Parker Guns, in proportion to the number “used. 





FREE PERFUMERY poviceeniiete, te sour 
address for.10c. (10 cover patos and packing.) A harvest for 
agents, Address RKWA CARD 00., Box 1531, New York 





THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN. 
: ies” oc. UWESTORKES 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Single Stroke. Sample set of three sizes by 
mail, $1.00. Circular and sample writing 


J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O. 


SUPPLIES FROM 
HYDRANT PRESSURE 
the cheapest power known. 
Invaluable for blowing 
Church Organs, running 
Printing Presses, Sewing 
Machines in Households, 
Turning Lathes, Scroll 
Saws, Grindstones, Coffee 
Mills, Sausage Machines, 
eed Cutters, lectric 
Lights, Elevators, etc. It 
needs little room, no firing 
up, fuel, ashes, repairs, en- 
gineer, explosion, or delay, 
— no extra insurance, no coal 


WATER MOTOR bills. Is noiseless, neat, 


compact, steady; will work 
above rslbs.; at 40lb. — has gy oy and capac- 





FREE. 








at any pressure of water 
ity up to ro-horse 


Pric 
for circular to THE BAGKUS WATER MOTOR CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 





SEE HERE! ' wer not save one half on 1000 usefui 
cles? Send for Catalogue. Bie 
pay to Age nts. tare 4GO SCALE Co., Chicago, 





Nice Holiday Presents. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST NOVELTY 





RUBBER STAMP COMBINED. 
SampLe Knire with Your Name, $1.00 By Mair. 


Your Monogram Rubber Stamp 


with pads and ink, 2 Letter Designs, 50 cts. 
8 Letter Designs, $1.00. These are original 
and can be obtained only from us and our 
agents. All canvassers will find it pays to 
handle our goods. Our agents are selling 
hundreds of these novelties. 


Pen and Pencil Rubber Sta 











N 
\ 
DN 
mps. 








This novelty contains a sliding Pen and Pencil, 
also a Rubber Die at the end for marking linen; 
etc. When closed it takes up no more room than 
an ordinary lead pencil. Samples mailed for so 
cents. 

Our 80 page catalogue with rates, 10 cents. 
Circulars 2 cts. Agents wanted in every 
town. Big pay and neat work. 


HAMMOND & CO., Aurora, Ill. 


Retail 
Price, 
$i. 
F. P. 





Do not neglect to say where you see advertisements. 
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Price of No.2 


WITH 











Tweive 3-inch 
Colored Views, 


$12.00 


By express on receipt 
of price. 







Comic Slip Slide No. 1. 


Electro-Radiant 


MAGIC LANTERNS ! 


The Best Oil. Light Lantern Made. 


Three-inch Colored View, with Motion, 
mounted in 4 x 7 frame. 





Every Home, School and Club can afford one. 






Will make an 


8-ft. Picture 


From a 
3-inch View. 


—~AMR me * 











THIS CUT 
SHOWS 
No. 2. 











Lever Slide No. 202, 
















Three-inch Colored Vtew, with Motion, mounted in 
4x7frame, Best Working and Strongest Lever Slides 
Ever Made. 


eee é. BRIDE & Co. 
Magic Lantern No. 8 acs cant srneer, 


Sixteen Inches High, NEW YORE, 
This Lantern will make a 4-ft. picture from a 2-in. view. 
Over 400 views on our List suitable for this Lantern. 
Price of No, 3, with Twelve 2-in. Colored views, 










Manufacturers of 


Oil and Lime Light 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 
STEREOPTICONS ; 


Also of Plain and Colored Photo- 
graph and Mechanical 


SLIDES, 





















Friction Mats and other 
Novelties. 
Chromatype Slide 
No. 533: Send money by P.O. Money Order 







or in Registered Letter, 







Two-inch Colored Views. Seventy- 
five Designs. $2.00 per dozen. 





Lantern No. 3. Illustrated Catalogue on application 








DEPARTMENT. 





ADVERTISING 
c 
Me tasaliese, 0 Y PE= WRITER i cnance 


If you want to BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE, write. 


MAGIC LANTERNS ! 


AND STEREOFTICONS 


For PUBLIC, SUNDAY SCHOOL & HOME —_- 


Views Tastee (90) bers. FREE 
.T. MILLIGAN Zeicnetin ee 





LIPMAN’S NEW PATENT 
COM BINO EYELET MACHINE, 


Tue Nationa Evecerer. 

LipmMaAn’s “INDISPENSABLE”? Eyelet Machine 
For Binders and Printers. 
LIPMAN’S PATENT PAGED Writinc Paps, 
Wirth a StTrRinG oF ADVANTAGES. 

Apply to your Stationer, or address 


H, L. LIPMAN, 51 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 





10 Mdina name on 15c. Acents sell 1 to 8 
gross a day. 
for stamping names on key rings, metal checks, 


&c, Other novelties. Descriptive circulars nee 
G. W. JOPSON, Box 633, MERIDEN 


$8 to $zv profit, Outfits 





PEGIAL OFFER for * days only. To introduce 
will send, postpaid, | pair of Genuine Buckskin = 

or Mitts, lined or unlined, as preferred, for 75c. Address 
UCKSKIN GLOVE CO., Gloversville, N. Y. 





THE GEM LABEL HOLDER, 


For Boentonind Labels of all kinds, Name Cards, etc. 





Cut No. 1. 


JUST THE THING. 


sand and one otheruses. Cut 
position. Cut No. 2 shows same with front in position. 


Size, 244x3%. 





for labeling drawers or boxes in Drug, Shoe, Grocery, Dry Goods and Notion Stores ; for 
— Cards in Apartment Buildings, Business Blocks, backs of Church Pews, and a thou- 
No.1 shows front of Label Holder containing Card and Mica Protector, slid half way to 


Price of Nickeled Card Holder with Mica Protector and 


Labels or Cards printed as desired, 10c, each, or $1.00 per dozen, by mail postpaid. Cash must accompany order. 


SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





THE NEW MAGEE FURNACE, 


THE BOSTON HEATER. 


The selection of Heating Apparatus should receive most 
careful attention. A good furnace is a blessing, but a poor 
one is a curse. 

Send for a descriptive circular of the Magee Furnaces, 
and read what the users say about their merits. They are 
the most carefully constructed, the most powerful heaters, 
and the most economical of any inthe market. We war- 
rant them absolutely gas and dust tight, and to give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. 


MAGEE FURNACE Co., 


Mos, 92 to 98 Union, and 19 to 27 Friend Sts., Boston, 
92 Beekman St., New York, 86 Lake St., Chicago, 
8 and ro Pine St., San Francisco. 





A NEW ERA IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Any one can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Business 
suitable for everybody. $50 per week easily 

made. Process simple and sure. Don’t miss 
this chance of securing the greatest invention 
of the century, but send 2 cents silver or 
stamps, for large 32 page illustrative book with 
full particulars and sample photos. There is a 
fortune in it. Address, THz Scuuttze Puots 

Equipment Co., 5 Chatham Square, New York. 


PATENT 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
("No pay until patent is obtained. 
Information cheerfully given. (Correspondence invited.) 


WHEELER'S PATENT WOOD FILLER. 


iT 
BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 
A FLORIDA TEST. 
South F.Loripa, Orange Co., Zellwood, Oct. 20th. 
Tue BrivGerort Woop Finisuinc Co.: 

In reply to your inquiry, would state I have found your 
paint unusually good. It is equaled by none in this vicinity 
in its quality of resisting a most trying climate for paint ; 
hot sun and daily washing showers during the “rainy 
season ’’ (from June to September). Its tenacity and reten- 
tion of color are remarkable under above tests. After four 
years’ trial, two coats of your No. 20 shade is practically 
unchanged upon my buildings. oe 

Captain CHarRLes SELLMER S. Army. 


Easton Imperial Pianow°Furniture Polish 


AND GENERAL CLEANER. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
G. M. BREINIG, Acenrt, - New Microrp, Conn. 
("Send for pamphlet on finishing hard wood, free. 
Sample color card of paints, and a sample of Easton’s 
Furniture Cleaner, free. 
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li YOU NEED (and who does 
not?) the best forms of true life 
insurance, adapted to all circum- 
stances and all ages, at fhe lowest 
sure rates, free from conditions or 
restrictions, incontestable and non- 
forfeitable, send for pabications of 
the 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa., or apply to J. W. Pressey, 
Manager for western New York, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





EDUCATE 
YOUR if 


FIRST-CLASS 


E Printing Press 


PRICE 


Onty 


| "I $9 
POET TT a M 


w ith Constone Outfit all ready ; work, which i in- 
cludes One Daisy Press, One Chase, Ink, Ink Foller, 
One FONT TYPE, and Tvpe Case, Quads & Speces 
Rubber Stamps, Stencils, Aqts. Novelties, "he. 

@ LLT & CoO. 
ROCHESTER.N. Y, 





THE 
Union Electric Burner 


EUREKA. 


This is not a Burner simply, but includes 
the fixture as well, with plain or deco- 
rated shades. Very handsome 
and appropriate for any place. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
REVOLVING GLOBES 


made in all styles and shapes for window advertise- 
ments. Price, $5.00. Lettered. $6.00. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


C. H. HASKELL & CO., 


178 Dearborn St., Howland Blk., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CURE '?iDEAF 


e ECK’S PATENT IMPROVED THE! DRUMS Perfeet!7 

Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the naturai 
crum, Invisible, comfortable and always in ition. All 
conversation and even whispers hard atin Send for 


llustrated book with testimonials, FREE, ~~ 8H 
. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, sew York, Mention this papes 








EXCELLENT CORNETS AT $10. 
Violins, Flutes, Clarionets and Piccolos 
At prices to suit everybody. 
Send ow Ostalegue BENJ. B. DALE, 
(Formerly with Gilmore’s Band,) 
Mention: this Paper. 85 Liberty St., N, ¥. 





MANIFOLD 


PJUPLICATE [LETTER AND ()RDER BOOKS 








Manifold books are most valuable to every business man, as a copy of the original 
writing is made at the time a letter or order is written, and the copy is a fac-simile of 


the original. 
indexing them. 


This saves the work of copying letters in a letter book and afterwards 


INVALUABLE TO TOURISTS, TRAVELERS, AND IN FACT EVERYBODY. 


Those having a small business can save by their use the expense of a copying press 
and fixtures, and for large dealers it saves the time now taken in copying and indexing 
letters. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


Genesee Manuractrurine Co., 


—— ROCHESTER, N. Y. —— 


Our advertisers are,re/iad/e. 





A word to the wise is sufficient. 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 9 


MACHINISTS CO., Limited, 


239 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 
BOSTON. 





The oldest and best makers in 
the world. 
Machines sold on installments if 


desired. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME roo Album Verses, 14 
SCHOOL. Under thecharge of Mme. Henriette Clerc GIVEN AWAY. funny Love and Mar- 
and Miss Marion L. Pecke. French is warranted to be riage Scenes, 1 For- 
spoken in two years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. tune Teller, 2 Beau Catchers, 12 Interesting Games, 2 
. CLeRc, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘“Kurius”’ Love Letters, 1 Magic Age Tablet, the Lan- 
————— guage of Flowers, and over 200 samples of new goods that 
PHONOCGRAPHY or Phonetic will fill your pockets with gold; all sent free for 
2 ‘ ’ Shorthand only 13c. to help pay postage, etc. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and UNION SUPPLY AGENCY, Box 322 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jerome B. Howard, forsale by all book-selers. Cat- This is the Biggest Offer ever made by a Reliable Kirm and 
alog, alfabet and illustrations sent fre. Adres all our readers shou 5 take advantage of it at once.—| Ev. 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 














FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
= oe ly Rpg may The Bane or r and ali tueir imperfections, including Fa- 
| Man Remedy 1s & positive cure. Free sample cial Development. Sup rfluous Hair, Birth 

pockets and book for 4 certs in stamps. . (—. Marks. Mo es, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Rid 
2. H. MEDICAL CO., East Hampton, Conn. WS Ae) Nose, Acne, Bl'k Heads, Sears, Pitting and 





a ‘ ~~ their tre :itment. Dr, John H Woodbury, 
oO p | U — Habit cured. A new 87 N.PearlSt., ALBANY,N.¥. Est’b'd 1870, Send 10c. for book 
method. 


DR. J. C. HOFFMAN, Jefferson, Wisconsin. A BIG OFFER. To introduce them, we 





will Give Away 1,000 
Self-Operating Washing machines. If you want one 


IMPORTANT TO You! send us your name, postoffice and express office at 
Y 


If you want a good paying position, address, once. The National Co, 23 Dey St..N. Y. 
S. A. MACOMBER, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. Mention THe Cosmoro.ttTaN when you write. 


BEHR PIANOS. 


UNRIVALED IN 














TONE, 
Beauty of 


TOUCH, 
DURABILITY. 


Workmanship. 


AWARDED HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 1884-5. 
BHEHR BROS. & CO., 


WAREROOMS, NEW YOoRE. Factory, 
15 East 14th Street. 292-298 11th Avenue. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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ADIES’ TRACING WHEEL. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 2 Doz. mailed for $1. Sample, 10 cents. 
Novetty Wueet Co., 24 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





RIMROBBinssnay and eitectually re 


moving the smell of perspiration from the feet, arms 
or other parts of the body. Perfectly harmless. En- 
dorsed by Royalty. Price 50c. postage paid. 
THORNTON & CO., 
155 E. 106rH STREET, N. Y. 





We will send this beautiful Pure Silver-Plated 
Button Hook in Satin Lined Case for 15 cts. to any 
one sending for our mammoth illustrated catalogue. Any 
name stamped on case in Gold Letters for 1M cts extra. 

GREGHILL MFG. CO,, Meriden, Ct. 





oF US ear: Ail can learn 


MUSIC WNe:' ) 
F music without the aid of a teacher. 


. Rapid, correct. Established twelve 
otes, chords, accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 
etc. Ten Lesxons 10c,. Circulars free. 

0. $. RICE MUSIC GO., 243 State Street, CHICAGO. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


years. 











BLACK STOCKINGS. 


That Positively 
WILL NOT CROCK. 
Money refunded if they do. 

Ladies’ Cotton, Balbriggan and Fine Lisle 
Hose, Misses’ Hose, Gentlemen's Half Hose. 
Send for Price List. 

Unbleached Cotton Stockings dyed for 25 
cents per pair. 


READ THIS. CAREFULLY. 
In order to introduce and advertise our goods in all parts 
of the country AT ONCE we are almost 


GIVING AWAY 


the following Valuable Collection of Beautiful, Useful, 
Amusing and Miscellaneous Things. We will send the En- 
tire Collection, post-paid for only 18 cents. 

2r"You cannot fail to be more than satisfied. 

6 Beautiful Engravings, viz: The Morning of Life, A 
Garland of Flowers, The First Love-letter, The Faggot 
Gatherer, Indian Summer, and The Waning Year. 60 Fe 
traits of Famous Men, 26 Portraits of Famous and Beauti- 
ful Women, 200 Selections for Autograph Albums, 41 Fancy 
Work Designs, in Embroidery, Crochet, Berlin, Net and 
Lace Work, Cross Stitch, etc., too Popular Songs, all the 
favorites, 300 Puzzles, Charades, Rebuses, Enigmas, Rid- 
dies, etc., 100 Valuable Money-Making Secrets, some of 
which have sold for $5 each, 69 Amusing Parlor Games, 
83 Tricks in Magic and Leuecseain, Chemical and other 

xperiments, 33 Popular Recitations, the Language of Flow- 
ers, the Golden heel Fortune-Teller, a Dictionary of 
Dreams, a Guide to Flirtation, the —_ Age Tablet, the 
Lovers’ Telegraph, the Magic Square, the Morse Telegraph 
Alphabet, the Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, the Seven Won- 
ders of the World and a Map of the United States. 

Remember, we will send yu EVERYTHING named 
above for only 18 cents in postage stamps. Address, 


UNION SUPPLY AGENCY, BOX 322,.PHILA. PA. 
HORTHAND Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally 
ituations procured all pupils when comnetent, ¢ 
end for circular, W. Co. CHAFFEE, Uswegv, «. ¥ 


HALFORD we 
Se SAUCE. 


THE GREAT RELISH. 











We GUARANTEE these goods, after being 
dyed by us, not to soil the feet or underclothing, 
that they are equally as clean as white hose, 
and the color and gloss will improve by washing. 
Try a few pairs and you will be convinced. 
** Silk finish’’ on all goods. Terms strictly cash. 
Goods by mail must be accompanied by postal 
note or money order. 

TEE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
49 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


WATERLOO ORGANS: 


Ramanan 


4 
= 
ar 
a 


are noted for unequaled quality of tone, superior finish and 
design of cases. They pump one-half easier than any 
other made. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


In localities where we have no agents, will sell direct to 
public at wholesale prices. For prices and catalogues. ad- 
dress MALCOLM LOVE & CO., Waterloo, N. Y. 





In writing advertisers state plainly where you heard of them. 
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ally used throu 
its great worth 
Hair a peculiar 


ESTABLISHED 1!801, 


Barrys | 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


No composition yet dis- 
covered for the growth 
es and beauty of the Hair, 
/ has met with such signal 
p) success as Barry’s Tric- 
~~ OPHEROUS. It is univers- 
ghout the world, and all speak in praise of 
. Itis very pleasant to use, and gives the 
ly rich gloss, entirely preventing baldness. 





Jes) CCREERYS( 


| RICH SILK VELVETS, | 
PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS, 
| Laces, India Shawls, | 


| FURS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 




















AGENTS 







> 








ee 


Wh 


- onsel MANUFACTURERS 





r paloue 
ii: ' 
Nt) i oT | 

Cece dec 

‘itn 


T to sll NOVELTY RUG 

MACHINES and RUG 
ts PATTERNS for making Rugs, Tidies, 
=> Hoods, Mittens, etc. Machine Sent b 
rT mail for $1. CIRCULARS FREE. 
E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, 0, 











¢Groawville, 


eNEw York. 








| UPHOLSTERY GOODS, | 


SUITS AND WRAPS, 


| Housekeeping Goods, &c. | 
THE HIGHEST GRADE OF GOODS MANUFACTURED. 


Prompt attention given to Mail and 
Express Orders, 


BROADWAY Slt*S¢. 


NEW YORK. 





























This most exquisite of Toilet Preparations, the vit» 
tues of which have caused it to be in demand in all 
Civilized Cauntries, stands 

PRE-EMINENT FOR PRODUCINC A 

so It is acknowledged by thousands of 

ladies who have used it daily for many 
years to be the only preparation that does not roughen 
the skin, burn, chap, or leave black ps in the pores, 
er other discolorations. All conclude U saying. “Itis 
the best pre- aration 
for the skin I BEAUTIF L fave ever 
used.” “ It is the only article I can use without making 
my skin smart and rough ” “After having tried every 
article, I consider your Medicated Complexion Powder 
the best, and I cannot do without it.” Sold by all Drag- 


Scots “Dees COMPLEXION 





If goods ordered are not received, do not condemn the advertiser, but advise us. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 


TWENTY YEARS ago, when a comparatively un- 
known minister announced that he could positively 
cure Catarrh, his announcement was met by many 
with sneers and scorn, but by many more with ex- 
pressions of delight ; and his own simple statement 
of his sufferings and his cure impressed others with 
his honesty of purpose as well as his belief in his 
ability to cure. 

In reply to his announcement through the press, 
over 125.000 Catarrh sufferers have applied to him 
for relief, and it would be impossible to realize to 
what extent he has benefited our generation. 

Imitators have sprung up in every direction, ad- 
vertising their nostrums, and adding Catarrh to the 
long list of diseases they claim to cure; but the 
simple-minded old clergyman has gone on, and seen 
them rise and fall, so that to-day he stands almost 
entirely alone, announcing, as of old, his still honest 
belief that he can cure Catarrh. 
now backed by so many thousands of people in all 
parts of the country that it is not difficult for Mr. 
Childs to refer parties, who may not be fully satisfied, 
to neighbors or friends in their own locality, who 
will speak for themselves, what this treatment has 
done in their cases. 

Many people annually visit Troy, O., and they 
realize that their first impression of the Rev. T. P. 
Childs was correct ; that he is not a doctor, nor a 
charlatan, nor a seller of nostrums; but a simple- 
hearted gentleman, whose faith in his own ability to 
cure Catarrh is unlimited. 

With their own consent, Mr. Childs publishes 
what a few of the writers say of their own cure. 
One of the most interesting cases is that of Chas. 
E. Baker, residing at No. 59 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. His case was very sad, though not an 
unusual one, as many can testify. He says: ‘I 
had dyspepsia, a constant headache, ulcers in the 
nasal and posterior passages, ringing in the ears; in 
fact, nasal and bronchial catarrh affected all: the 
passages of the head and throat. Added to this 
was the usual accompaniment of a severe case of 
physical disability unfitting me for 
my regular business. Such was my condition when 
I commenced your treatment. I experienced imme- 
diate relief. The terrible pressure in my head re- 
laxed ; the bronchial tubes and nasal passages were 
soothed by the medicines. I continued to use the 
medicines until the ulcers subsided and healed, the 
bronchial tubes recovered their wonted vigor, dys- 
pepsia gave place to appetite, and the ringing in my 
ears ceased. J humbly thank God that he has 
blessed your remedy in my case.” 

Among other well-known people in the South 
who know something about catarrh and its treat- 


His statement is 


catarrh, viz. : 


ment, is the Rev. R. E. Melvin, of Camden, Miss., 
who, in a letter published in the Baptist Herald, of 
Austin, Texas, says: ‘‘I see others besides Brother 
Childs are advertising to cure catarrh. Of the 
merits of their treatment I know’ nothing, but I do 
know that Brother Childs cures catarrh, because he 
cured me. In January, I was brought very low with 
it, as Elder M. T. Martin and many others will re- 
member well. For my present marvelous health, I 
am indebted alone to the remedy offered by Rev. T. 
P. Childs, of Troy, O., and I feel it a religious duty 
I owe the afflicted to speak of it on all proper occa- 
sions,” 

Perhaps there are few people who have suffered 
more from catarrh than the Rev. T. P. Childs him- 
self, whose experience was more severe than the aver- 
age catarrh sufferer, though not altogether exception- 
al. Hesays: ** For nineteen years I suffered with 
terrible headache,disgusting nasal discharges, dryness 
of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness 
of the lungs, raising of bloody mucus, night sweats, 
incapacitating me for my professional duties, and 
bringing me to the verge of the grave ; all were 
caused by, and the result of, nasal catarrh. The 
physicians said that catarrh could not be cured, but 
I did cure myself, and have succeeded in curing 
thousands and thousands of others. The cure is 
certain, thorough and perfect, and is now endorsed 
by every physician who has examined it. 

Catarrh is frequently mistaken for consumption, 
the symptoms in each being much alike, especially 
in the earlier stages. No one who recognizes in his 
own system, or who should see in his friends or rela- 
tives, any of the symptoms, should neglect to send 
a statement of the case to Mr. Childs ; there may be 
hope in even very desperate cases. Catarrh is gen- 
erally many years in gaining a foothold in the system, 
and attacks so many parts of the body that it can- 
not be cured by any one remedy, or by a single ap- 
plication. It requires medicines that will meet the 
disease wherever it is located, and’ fight it, inch by 
inch, until a complete victory has been obtained. 

Catarrh and consumption are the twin enemies of 
the race, and any means of relief is a heaven-sent 
blessing. The treatment furnished by Rev. T. P. 
Childs, of Troy, O., may be relied on as an effective 
and certain cure for nasal catarrh, bronchitis, and 
every disease of the throat and lungs, and may be 
recommended with every confidence. None need 
feel any hesitancy in placing their case in Mr. Childs’ 
hands. Those who have tried other remedies with- 
out success, should not despair until they have per- 
sonally tested his advice. A full statement of method 
of home treatment and cost will be sent on appli- 
cation. 





A courtesy which is appeciated—mentioning THE COSMOPOLITAN when you write advertisers. 
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WANTED! “TWANT AGENTS 
is to nell the best Window Sash Look ever 
Fire ae Getaral be free. Bam: le ple by wal gual 
3 ; ¥F. drus. 40 
00 Rocheste 4 + 


r, 


or THE WoRtLD’s 
P 
coor ati The Decatur Cuff Holder. 
puCcATOR, Ap- re 
ply Me gree yee for The most Errecrive and CONVENIENT device in 
ts Gately, | the world for fastening movable cufis.. Sent post 
12 Pearl Street, paid to any address on receipt of Twenty-five 
ee: Meet centh. Stamps taken, 
DECATUR CUFF HOLDER co., 
8. 24 catal for Bird 
brady, Get Beales Se ewatrention: | kackt Rox, 37. DecaTuR, }LLINGIS. 














PENDENT FOUNTAIN PBN. 


reD. Cut shows exact style, but is not a fac-simile of size. 
*enholder combined, fitted with best pepe of Gola Pen. This pen is a ge) fect in all its 

and upward, according prot er ot Sent by mail on receipt o discount to 
We also manu Sree te sts for $1.00 and upward 

FOR CIRCULAR SAND “PRC ist. 


J. 0 1mm & CO., 106-108 nae Street, New York. 





IRGLAR . VIOLIN OUTFITS, 


All sizes Consisting of Bow, and 
ination locks— 8 to 
y, Strofg, ahd tl 


be 
1to ys’ 
‘ore buying. 





and upward. 





THE POLYCRAPH 
is a curious, ingenious wonderful 
little instrement for 


; aaleal $8,815 and $25 enc! 
; > ne Stans gamete in de dra} ful illustrated beige adine Catalog eaten 
S| signing patteensy > ay | Practical for aetna. Senin Osreeta, tee 
| every draughteman. Madeo of polish- a — ri 
Bis. ed-brass, in box with instructions, "Sentral sin 4 ass 
# | only 25 cents: Send ac. for descrip- 


: ; a Seder of go een ay get : $s 
N Tien Hox © n Posrmcncn , Pa. ~ MAIL CHUTE - 
r Pictiews oe wed Oe eS ae 1886, | @ By By sutnority of Che Be Bost Office : 


me. = 

mience is now 

; OSINE VE PENG}, Out etn ger Buildings in the ing isathan New | 
gS MONEY to eB gua other {> pia! where the maii of such er ag Sm point 
mail 35 ‘cents. oF, hs goers 5, Grees- by the soic reagan 


MANUFACTURING co., camauae, N. ~~ 


EVENS’ NEW MODEL 


Touring and Vacation Trips, or for Every-day Shooting. 




















With BEACH & VERNIER 
SiliGHTs. 


2 to 234 Tbs. 22 or 32 Calibre. 


. fine Leather Case, 96 Rifle’can be Swung 
Across Back, for $1.50, —, 





se Little Favorites haye been’ sold here and abroad witliia 
the past fem: few years. 


SEND. FOR R ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF FIRE ARMS. . 
STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY,: 
A P. O. BOX 140, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 









a baicice cuceiied in 


es RAVEL, 
SPORT, or 
BUSINESS, 


ALL AROUND THE GLOBE, 


“Are insured against by 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 



























Original Accident Co, of America, 
Largest in the World, 
Also, Best of Life Companies. 


Pre | Paid Policy-holders, $11,500000. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, $5 a Year per $1,000 with $5 Ween. Inpemnity, TO Pro- 
FESSIONAL AND Business Men. 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, 25 Cents a Day, $4.50 ror 30 Days, insuRING $3,000 ano $15. 
Assets, $8,417,000. : Surplus, $2,096,000. 


SA4NES G. BATTRRSON, Pres. BODNEY DENNIS, See., JOUN E. MORRIS, Anst. Se. 


EUREKA Sarnivel “SHADELAND” 2! 
. Pure-Brep Live Stock 


ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE “WORLD. 
EW IMPORTATIONS 
iving from time to time. 
Rare individual exce!- 
lence and choices 
4 breeding. 
. " Clydesdale Horses, 
Percheron “Normafi, or 
FrenchiDraft-Horses, 
English! Draft-Horses, 
Standard-B red Trotters, 


Cleveland Bays and French Coachers, 
KNITTING SILK, | “*.227aycesucr 
) iceland and Shetland Ponies, 


Hoistein-Friesian.and Devon Cattle. 













a 


PURE DYE 
FAST ns pal 


SUPERIOR IN LUSTRE TO ANY OTHER. Our customers have the advantage of ouf many years’ 
omg in is ig and Srorcan: Superior qua alit ¥5 
81] J rge variety and immense: collection ; 9 tunity © 
F ULL assortment of above, as well as of the cele- competing’ Giflerent preames ieee ay See he ~ate ap 
brated EUREKA SPOOL SILK, EMBROID-- unequaled facilities, extent of business, and low rates 
of transportation 
ERIES, FLOSSES, &e., for sale by all the leading oo o oe Sepblict hment in the world. offers such advan 
s to purchaser, 
dealers. : RICES LOW! TERMS EASY ! Visitors welcome. 
One hundred page Miustrated Pamphiet with rules Correspondence solicited. Circulars Free, 


for K , Embroidery, Crochet, &c., sent f * 
dais in WOME MAME SS Se POWELL BROS. 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD. CO., PA. 


.When you write, mention Tux Cosmoroitan. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Prrengtneee the Game an Builds up Worn-Ont N Promotes Good Digestion. Restores 
Weaknesses and N Srecenene: Has been used by Physicians for 
fifteen years, Street, New York. ro or by $1.00. 


EUREKA SILK CO.,. BOSTON, MASS, 































